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PREFACE 



It is an instructive fact that the French word * traduire/ 
*to translate,' is derived from *traducere,' a word 
which has as a secondary meaning * to ridicule ' or * mis- 
represent,' while the English form, * traduce,* has a still 
uglier signification. To translate must always be to 
traduce to a greater or less degree ; either spirit or 
letter must be more or less lost in the process, even 
in the most perfect translation. Every language pos- 
sesses its own metaphors, idioms, turns of expression, 
and modes of thought ; every language has its own 
constructions, syntax, metrical system ; and the suc- 
cessful transference of a thought from one language 
to another depends on the skill of the translator in 
deciding whether he may employ the same metaphor, 
metre, or what not, or must cast about for a corresponding 
or similar one which shall produce the same effect. 
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Perhaps these remarks may best be illustrated by men- - 
tioning a perfect example of what a translation ought 1 
not to be. Nothing will suit our purpose better than 
Milton's famous ' traduction ' of Horace's Ode to Pyrrha. 
Here we have a metre uncongenial to English ears, 
an absence of rhyme, without which no lyrical effect is 
producible to us, a literal rendering, and a close adherence . 
to the Latin order of sentence, which our want of inflection | 
makes ambiguous and absurd and which is entirely alien 
to our ' structureless comminution.' It is perfectly 
bewildering to realise that this has been handed down to 
us as a model of translation. However, it se^^ 
purpose. We may learn from it that ' the letter killeth,* J 
though this may not ensure our preserving ' the spirit that. 1 
niaketh alive,' In (act, the number of successes in trans- I 
lation is sadly out of proportion to the total attempts, for 
such a success depends on a combination of mental 
qualities which is exceedingly rare. For one, however, 
fuXa/3ou/x£vji irtfftTi', who is content to set up a humbler 
standard, the task is full of pleasure and profit to himself, 
and need not be absolutely devoid of either to his readers. 
We may see how even Milton's effort can afford us both — 
pleasure because we can criticise, and profit because we j 
can avoid. 

The translator's main difficulty, especially when he is 
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dealing wiih Latin or Greek verse, lies in the fact that 
he ha^ to steer bis course between the Scylla of pedantic 
acctiracy and the Cbaiybdis of unscholarly freedom. 
Both extremes are to be deprecated, but, for the purposes 
of the present work, I have deliberately inclined towards 
the latter, to the extent) that is, of ignoring minute critical 
points, not, I trust, of actually contravening the great 
canons of classical literature. The translator must pour 
old wine into new bottles ; something must be lost in the 
process of decanting, and it is worth spilling a little of the 
fluid if the sparkling freshness of the remainder be pre- 
served from evaporation. 

These translations have been made from time to time 
during the last ten years for the use of my more advanced 
pupils, and I have found them of very great assistance in 
producing that effect of life and reality which is often so 
'sadly to seek' in the translation of the schoolboy or 
undergraduate. I have observed on many occasions that 
a free verse translation has been far more serviceable in 
helping a form or an individual to catch the inner meaning 
of a classic poet, than the most accurate word-for-word 
version ; though the latter, of course, has its very useful 
and proper place, which it is in no danger of losing in 
these days of revision and re-revision of texts, collating 
and estimating manuscripts, and revolutionising our 
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established notions in ancient history, literature, and art 1 
by a stroke of the spade. 

Browning's grammarian worthily employed his last 1 
moments in 'properly basing oJf,' but he would have 
been the last to assert that we were ever meant to let 
' God's gift hang on grammar,' and the first to acknowledge ■ 
that such pedestrian scholarship is but the foundation of 
the great edifice of true classical taste. It is sometimes 
higher to sympathise than to analyse. 

The cultivation of the boy, then, was my primary 
object in this work, but I trust this confession will not ] 
alienate the sympathies of older readers, of whom there 
must be many who can appreciate Sophocles without 
being able to repeat the paradigms of Xum, and who can 
enjoy hearing even the faintest and most distorted echo I 
from the summit of Parnassus. To some again the 
classics are hut a dim bugbear of the past, and the only line 
that has made any lasting impression on them is 'Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes,' It will be no slight reward if only 
one member of this numerous class be converted, and 
brought to feel that the Greeks need not always be feared, 
and that their gifts are sometimes harmless and even J 
pregnant with truth and beauty. 

Edinbukch : January 1S95. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM GREEK POETS 



AESCHYLUS : Agamemnon, 39^>~4i5 



E'en so did Paris come 

To that Atreidan home, 
And stole fair Helen to his host's betraying ; 

Behind, grim heritage, 

She left her country's rage. 
Arming of hosts, spears clanging, trumpets braying. 

Light tripped she thro' the gates, 

Sped by resistless Fates, 
Bringing sheer doom on Troy as bridal dower, 

And mournful was the cry 

The house-bards raised on high. 
Such strains they chanted in that fatal hour. 



Aeschylus 

* Woe to our palace ! woe I 

Grief shall our leaders know, 
Woe for the couch she pressed, a loving bride ; 

There stands her anguished spouse, 

Mourning dishonoured vows, 
Yet voiceless, unreviling in his pride. 

He sees that she is gone, 

His soul is yearning on 
For her whom ocean tears from his embrace ; 

Ever a mocking vision 

Smiles on him in derision, ' 
Feebly recalling all his lady's grace. 

Her shapely sculptured bust 

He turns from in disgust. 
Now that the sweet reality is dead ; 

For stark the eyeballs stare. 

Nought of love living there ; 
From out his heart has Aphrodite fled. 

Visions of dreamy night 

Still strain his baffled sight, 
Bearing a joyless joy, regret extreme : 

Soon as the prize he sees. 

From his fierce clasp it flees 
Swift down the paths of sleep, a viewless dream.' 



SOPHOCLES: Oedipus Coloneus, 668-719 

To the fairest meads of this land of steeds 

Thou hast come, thou stranger guest, 
To Colonus bright with its cliffs of white. 

In pale-green foliage drest ; 
Here the nightingale fills all the vale, 

As she pours her clear-voiced lay 
Thro' the glade untrod of the mystic god. 

Where wind nor the sun's bright ray 
Can pierce the shade that the boughs have made, 

And the ivy's tendrils stray. 
Here in careless sport ever holds his court 

The god of the jocund vine, 
And the wood-nymphs sweet guide his infant feet, 

A company divine. 
Here narcissus fair with clusters rare 

Blooms ever 'neath dews of the sky, 
By old renown the dread Sisters' crown, 

And the crocus' golden eye. 
Here, firom the hills stray the sleepless rills 

That Cephisus' fountains feed. 

And ever the powers of the pure rain-showers 

Quicken the fertile mead ; 

c 2 



Sophocles 

And the Muses' feet in rhythmic beat 

Tread blithely the favoured green, 
And here doth rove the Goddess of Love 

With her golden car, the Queen. 
Here a marvel doth grow no stranger can show, 

Self-sown, without human toil. 
Not Pelops' home 'mid the Dorian foam, 

Not Asia's wondrous soil ; 
The foeman's spear falls before it in fear. 

It nurtures our sons from birth, 
Tis the grey-green shoot of the olive's root, 

And this is its native earth ! 
No chieftain bold, or young or old, 

May spoil us of its shade. 
For Zeus its guard keeps it ever in ward, 

And Pallas, bright-eyed maid. 
Here — mightiest boast and valued most — 

A gift from the fostering hand 
Of the great Sea-king, it is mine to sing, 

'Tis the pride of our own dear land. 
In her steeds and her sea she shall peerless be, 

As, Poseidon, thou gav'st command : 
For first in our town thou didst bow down 

And bridle the fiery horse. 
And for thee doth sweep the salt sea-deep 

The oar, by the wondrous force 
Of cunning hands, and the Nereid bands 

Are the pilots of its course. 



SOPHOCLES : Oedipus Coloneus, 1211-1248 

Whoso, surpassing reason, 
Prays for life's longer span. 

Reaps his reward in season. 
Heedless and foolish man ! 

Waning our store of pleasure 
Still with our waxing years, 

Seek you long life for treasure ? 
Lo ! its fruition, tears ! 

There at the goal is waiting, 

Saviour, impartial friend. 
Music and dance abhorring, 

Death — who shall make an end. 

Brightest of boons from Heaven 

Never to come to birth ; 
Speed, if that be not given 

Back to your Mother Earth. 



Sophocles 

Soon as youth's frolic gladness 
Passes, who keeps his feet 

Free from the snares of sorrow ? 
Is not woe's tale complete ? 

Envy and emulation, 
Murder and lust and hate, 

Lastly, dire consummation 
Wherein all evils mate — 

Feeble and sad and weary, 
Lovers and friends forgot, 

Close of the record dreary — 
This is the old man's lot ! 

Not mine alone such anguish ; 

See ! this unhappy wight — 
E'en as the storm-wind's madness 
Batters with rude despite 



Rock that still fronts the surges — 

Billows of cruel Doom 
Lash him, undying scourges. 

Chasing him to the tomb. 

Some from the Sun-God's setting, 
Some from his rising bright, 

Some from his Southern splendour, 
Some from the Northern night. 



SOPHOCLES : Antigone, 781-800 

O Love, thou all-vanquisher in fight, 

Like fire on thy vassals leaping, 
O Love, that couchest night by night 

On a maiden's soft cheek sleeping ! 

O'er seas thou rulest and woodland dales, 

Thou tamest Immortals of Heaven, 
And nought the might of mortal avails 

'Gainst the might to thine arrows given ! 

Woe, woe to the smitten ! Thou whelmest the life 

Of the just man in deep despairing ; 
Thou, thou hast stirred up this fearful strife 

Which kin against kin are preparing ! 

Tis the glance of love from a maiden fair 
That prevails ; Love governs the mighty ; 

While they sway their kingdoms with cark and care. 
She mocks at them, dread Aphrodite. 
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CATULLUS, V. 

My Lesbia, my darling, be ours life and love ! 

For the tongues of grim grey-beards we care not a sou, 
For Sun after Sun in the heavens above 

May wax and may wane, while for me and for you. 

When once our brief sunlight of living shall wane. 
Night, one and eternal, will shroud us in sleep. 

Then live we and love, for the future is vain, 
Our life springs not, sun-like, again from the deep. 

Then give me sweet kisses, a thousand, and then 
A hundred, a thousand, a hundred once more, 

And once more a thousand, a hundred, and when 
We've scored all those thousands, well rub out the 
score. 

And forget past excess, that no mocker may know. 
And no one may envy the tale that we show ! 



CATULLUS, LXII. 

YOUTHS. 

Here is even ! up ! ye young men, now at last the longed- 
for star 

Sweeps away the lingering sunlight from Olympus' dome 
afar. 

Time to rise and quit the banquet, soon will come the 
virgin-bride. 

Soon will swell the marriage-chorus, we must hasten to 
her side ! 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid, us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

MAIDENS. 

See the youths ! oh ! sister maidens ! Rise to meet 

them, one and all. 
Yes ! Night's harbinger is blazing, there is wisdom in 

their call. 
They are bursting from the banquet, see ye not ? with 

headlong speed. 
There is purpose in their speeding ; when they sing, we 

must give heed. 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 
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YOUTHS. 

Tis no light-won crown, my brothers, that is held before 
our eyes. 

See, the maids prepare their answer, pondered o'er in 
thoughtful wise ; 

Something great will be the issue, not in vain their pon- 
dering, 

For their souls are in the struggle, as they meet our chal- 
lenging. 

But for us, our minds are this way, and our ears are that 
way set. 

Rightly will they conquer, ne'er was victory without labour 
yet. 

But at least well make an effort, throw your hearts into 
the fight. 

Soon will they begin their singing, soon must we our plea 
recite. 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

MAIDENS. 

Even Star ! No flame more cruel sweeps across the 

heavens' face. 
Thou canst tear away a daughter from a mother's fond 

embrace, 
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From a mother's close enfolding thou canst snatch away 

her child, 
To a fierce and ardent lover give the maiden undefiled. 
Foemen in a conquered city, ranked with thee, are soft 

and mild. 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

YOUTHS. 

Star of Eve ! no flame more gladsome shines upon the 

heavens' face. 
Thou canst hallow plighted love-troth, by thine orb's 

resplendent grace. 
Troths which lovers plight, and parents, nor to crown them 

may they dare, 
Till thy fiery glow shall give them signal thro' the twilight 

air. 
How from heaven shall man gain guerdon richer than 

that season fair ? 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! H3niien, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

MAIDENS. 

Sisters ! this same Hesper steals a maiden from our 
maiden train ! 
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YOUTHS. 

Well ! it pleases girls to flout thee, Hesper, — they can 

always feign — 
But what matter if they mock thee ? Tis in longing mute 

and vain. 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

MAIDENS. 

As a flower in sheltered garden springs, afar from human 

tread, 
Herds may trample not its sweetness, nor the plough- 
share bruise its head. 
Breezes fan it, sunbeams quicken, soft rain-showers aid 

its growth. 
Youths and maids alike desire it, 'tis a treasure fair to 

both. 
But that bloom, by nipping finger plucked, deflowered, 

and reft from light. 
Youths and maids alike disdain it, 'tis no longer their 

delight 
Ripens thus a maid in secret, undefiled, home's joy 

alway. 
When her virgin bloom's deflowered, and her beauty 

made a prey. 
Youths joy in her not, nor maidens love her, she is cast 

away. 
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Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding-hymns ! 

YOUTHS. 

As a vine, forlorn and widowed, springs in a deserted 

field. 
Never can she raise her, never fruit of mellow clusters 

yield ; 
Unprotected, downward drooping, sinks her feeble stem 

below. 
Root and branch in medley mingled, she no tending 

hand may know. 
But if haply one unite her to the sturdy elm, her mate, 
Then the vine-dresser will tend her, raise her to befitting 

state. 
So a maid, untouched abiding, far from culture, groweth 

sere. 
But if wedlock be her portion, as she ripens year by 

year. 
Grows she dearer to her husband, to her parents no less 

dear. 
Yield then to thy noble husband, O thou happy virgin- 
bride ! 
Dutifully yield ; thy father placed thee by that husband's 

side. 
Yes, and thy beloved mother, by whose bests thou must 

abide. 
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For thy maidenhood is threefold, never was it wholly 

thine, 
Part thy father's, part thy mother's, portioned by a law 

divine ; 
Only one part is thine own share ; fight no more then, one 

with two, 
For thy parents, with the dowry, gave thy spouse the 

right to woo. 

Hymen, God of Wedlock, aid us ! Hymen, God of 
wedding- hymns ! 



CATULLUS, LXIV 

Of old the pines that grew on Pelion's head. 
So runs the tale, form of ship Argo wearing. 

Thro' Neptune's weltering flood their passage sped, 
To Phasis stream and King Aeetes bearing 

The chosen flower of Argive warrior seed, 

To filch the fleece from Colchis, golden meed. 

Fearless they bounded o'er the bitter brine. 
Swift keel and swift oars tossed the steely blue, 

And She, in citadels who holds her shrine, 
Built them a car that in the light breeze flew. 

Fabric of pinewood on the curving keel 

She wove, and taught the sea new freight to feel. 

Soon as the keen prow cleft the windy main. 
And the wave whitened to the lashing oar. 

From the grey eddies flashed strange-visaged train 
Of startled sea-nymphs, bom of Nereus hoar ; 

Then first those maids appeared to mortal view. 

Their breasts emerging from the billows blue. 



Catullus 

Then hero Peleus bumed with fierce desire 
For Thetis, and the goddess did not scorn 

A mortal spouse, and the Almighty site 
Decreed the wedlock. Happy heroes, born 

From god or goddess in the world's sweet spring, 

Hail ! hail ! full oft to you glad hymns I'il sing. 



Thee first 111 chant, thou prop of Thessaly, 
Peleus ! in wedlock blest beyond compare. 

To thee the very Father of the sky 
Yields up his love. Art slave to Thetis fair ? 

Grandsire and granddame, do they join your hands, 

Who ring the round world in with watery bands ? 



Soon as shone forth the day of their desire. 
All Thessaly invades the royal mansion, 

A meny band, their eyes with joy afire, 

Due presents bearing in their hearts' expansion. 

From Tempe's valley and Larissa's wall. 

From Scyros, Cranno, to Pharsalia all. 



Uniilled the fields, unchafed the neck of steer. 
The lowly vine forgets the wholesome steel. 

No bull rends deep the furrows with the share, 
The trees' wide -shadowing boughs no sickle feel. 
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The plough lies idle 'mid deserted plains, 

And the foul rust the gleaming ploughshare stains. 

But the King's palace to each rich recess 

Gleams gay with gold and silver's glorious sheen, 

There ivory thrones, in luxury's excess. 
And jewelled cups on glittering board are seen ; 

The mighty mansion shines with royal treasure. 

One smile of splendour, paradise of pleasure. 



The bridal bed in midmost hall stands high, 
Gorgeous with dazzling ivory inlaid, 

A purple canopy of Eastern dye 

Envelops it ; right cunningly displayed 

Hereon heroic tales are brightly told. 

With varied pictures of the men of old. 



There deserted Ariadne, gazing from the wave-lashed 
shore. 

Sees the recreant Theseus vanish in swift bark for ever- 
more ; 

In her heart a grief undying, scarce believing what she 
spies. 

When from traitor sleep upstarting, sleep scarce shaken 
from her eyes. 

She perceives herself forsaken, all alone in woful guise, 
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On a desert shore forsaken, while her loveY spurns the 

seas, 
Flings, forgetful, plighted love-troth to be sport of way- 
ward breeze. 
Sadly Minos' daughter weeping watches him recede 

afar, 
Like some stone Bacchante set there, watches him and 

sighs 'Ah ! ah !' 
As on waves of woe she tosses, downward from her golden 

hair 
Drops the fine-spun snood, and downward drops the 

gauze from bosom fair, 
From her swelling breast the scarf drops, little recks the 

maiden there. 
At her feet they lie unheeded, floating in the eddying 

tide, 
Nothing cares she for her garments, as upon the waves 

they ride. 
Theseus is her only thought now, Theseus, heart and 

soul and mind. 
Hapless girl, 'tis Venus plagues thee, Venus, deity un- 
kind. 
Thorny cares within thy bosom doth she sow, that rankk 

deep. 
Ever since the haughty Theseus reached the wicked 

Cretan's keep. 
Sailing from his own Piraeus with its harbour's curving 

sweep. 

c 2 
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For they tell us, in the old days — ravaged by a crael 

pest 
In revenge for slain Androgeos — the Athenians chose 

their best, 
Youths and virgins fair devoting to the horrid Minotaur ; 
So, the tiny town being harassed by the yearly loss they 

bore, 
Theseus' self stood forth as scapegoat for his townsmen 

well-beloved, 
Sooner than the living corpses thus to Crete should be 

removed. 
In his swift ship, young arid comely, wafted by a gentle 

breeze. 
Came he to the mighty Minos and his palace over- 
seas. 
But the princess, softly nurtured in her mother's fond 

embrace. 
Whom her virgin couch enfolded, breathing odours fraught 

with grace. 
Sweet as myrtles by Eurotas, or the hues spring-breezes 

raise — 
But the princess fixed upon him burning eyes, nor 

dropped her gaze. 
Ere she drew the flame within her to her inmost bosom's 

core. 
Boy divine ! whose cruel ,pastime stirs our hearts with 

longings sore. 



Catullus 



Joys and griefs in medley bringing to the hapless human 
kind; 

Thou loo, green Idaiium's Lady, Queen of Golgi ! strong 
to bind ! 

On what burning waves of passion did you toss thi; 
maiden's miod J 

How her heart grew sick with terror, as she paled like 
palest gold, 

\Vhen he stoutly faced the monster, hero Theseus, over- 
bold, 

Seeking deaih or crown of glory ! Not in vain her silent 
prayer, 

Vowing girlish gifts to Heaven if her love escape the 
snare. 

As the whirlwind all unconquered sweeps the woods on 
Taurus' crown, 

Hurls the oak that flaunts its branches, or cone-laden 
pine-tree down. 

Headlong fall they, all uprooted, spreading rain every- 
where; 

Prostrate thus the monster wallowed, tossing to the view- 
less air 

Horns that could no longer guard him ; backward thence 
with heedful care. 

Crowned with feme, his wandering footprints steered he 
with the slender thread, 

Lest the Labyrinth should beguile him, when the baffling 
maze he'd tread. 
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Why, my former theme deserting, should I the long story 

trace? 
How she left her father's presence, and her sister's close 

embrace, 
And her mother's joy ill-omened ; all to Theseus' love gave 

place. 
Or how swift the galley bore her to the foam-lashed 

Naxos shore. 
And when sleep her eyelids weighted, Theseus, loving her 

no more. 
Sailed away. Full oft, they tell us, from her burning 

heart she'd pour 
Shrilling lamentations wrested from the soul by sorrow 

sore. 
Sadly now she'd scale the mountains, gazing o'er the 

swelling sea ; 
Now she'd rush to meet the eddies, floating robe uprais- 
ing free 
From her ankles bare ; and now she spake in crisis of 

her grief. 
From her tear-wet lips evoking sobs that brought her no 

relief. 



* For this didst thou ravish me, traitor, from hearth of my 

sire. 
To leave me alone in this desert in misery dire ? 
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And thus dost thou spurn oaths to Heaven, forgetful of 

vows? 
Thou bearest as freight slighted promise, the curse of thy 

spouse. 
Could nothing have bent thee or bowed thee ? was pity 

afar from thy heart ? 
Could thy cruel soul know no compassion, nor shrink 

from thy treacherous part ? 
Not this what thou badest me hope for, but wedlock, glad 

goal of desire ; 
Thy vain words are sport of the breezes ; no more may a 

lover inspire 
Fond woman with faith in his swearing, his words are a 

snare. 
To gain but the end that he longs for, there's nought he 

won't vow and declare. 
When his greedy soul's lusting is sated, for broken oaths 

little he'll care. 



* In death's midmost whirl thou wert tangled. 

I gave up ray brother to die 
To save thee, to stand by thee steadfast, 

When thy life's supreme crisis was nigh ; 
In return I shall rot here unburied 

A prey to the fowls of the sky. 
What lioness savage produced thee 

In a rock-bestrewn desert of dearth ? 
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What crael Charybdis or Scylla 

Belched thee forth thro' her foam at thy birth ? 
Is this what thou bring'st me as guerdon 

For thy life, sweetest boon upon earth ? 

* If thou would'st not wed me, if thou fear thy sire, 
Yet thou mightest have led me (humble my desire) 
To thy home to serve thee, gladsome were the strain, 
Leave to lave thy fair feet free from soil and stain, 
Strew thy couch with coverings of the purple grain. 

* Useless float my wailings on the unheeding air. 
Voiceless, deaf, the breezes, how can they declare 
How I vainly murmur, overwhelmed with care ? 

* He's upon mid ocean, not a soul is near me. 
Fate in cruel triumph in my strait would jeer me, 
Grudging me the solace of an ear to hear me. 

* Great Jove, ah ! would that never 

His ships had reached our shore, 
Bearing that awful tribute 
To the grim Minotaur ! 

* Would that no traitor Theseus 

Had there his anchor cast ! 

Fair face black heart concealing. 

Within our walls he passed. 
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* What shall I hope, poor lost one ? 

Ah ! whither shall I stray ? 
To the mountains of ray country ? 

The rude sea bars the way. 
Trust to my sire to aid me ? 

I left him to attend 
The murderer of my brother ; 

Can Theseus' love befriend ? 
No ! no ! with flying oarage 

He ploughs the yielding wave ! 
The isle's a houseless desert, 
Around the billows rave. 
No path, no hope is left me, wide yawns my silent 

grave. 

* But my eyes shall not close in the death swoon, 

Nor ever my senses shall fail. 
Ere I pray unto Heaven for vengeance ; 
My last dying curse shall prevail. 

* Ye Furies ! who punish betrayal. 

Snake-haired, with your faces aflame 
With your heart's wrath, speed hither and hear me ! 
Come ! list to the tale of my shame, 

* Which hapless, and blinded by sorrow, 
I pour from my bosom's recess ; 
Forbid ye this true tale of anguish 
To pass without hope of redress ! 
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May the cruelty thoughtless that left me 

Deserted in piteous plight, 
Pursue him and his to undoing, 

And whelm him in pitiless night ! ' 

Thus she poured her plaint of anguish, 

Vengeance asking as her due. 
And the Lord of Heaven heard her. 
He whose power may none subdue. 
Quaked the earth and bristling billows, trembled all the 
gleaming blue. 

Theseus thus, with mind overclouded. 

Let his sire's request go by. 
Which he erst had guarded closely ; 
He forgot to raise on high 
Symbol of glad news of safety, which should tell his 
presence nigh. 

For the legend tells how Aegeus, 

When he yielded up his son 
To the winds to waft him safely 

From the walls Minerva won, 
Clasped the youth and bade him listen — 

* Theseus ! now my only joy. 
Dearer to me far than living. 

Hear me, thou beloved boy ! 
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Whom but now I have recovered 

In the evening of my life ; 
Since Fate forces me to send thee 

Far away to dangerous strife, 
Since thy heart afire with valour 

Severs us (no wish of mine) 
Ere my failing eyes are sated 

With that youthful form of thine : 
Not with triumph of rejoicing 

Do I speed thee on thy way, 
Tokens of no prosperous voyage 

I permit thee to display. 
Till I wrest from out my bosom 

Lamentations of despair. 
Sullying with dust and ashes, 

Sign of woe, my grizzling hair. 
Then upon thy swaying yard-arm 

I will hang a dusky sail 
Dyed with deepest Spanish purple, 

Of my pangs to tell the tale. 
But if she, shrined upon Othrys, 

Guardian of our race and home, 
Grant thou slay the hideous monster. 

And red-handed homeward come. 
Let my words live in thy memory 

Safely stored within thy breast, 
Time must not erase their purport ; 

When thou seest our mountain's crest. 
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Lower the gloomy canvas swiftly, 
Raise a white sail on the mast, 
Swiftly then I'll see and triumph, 
When suspense is overpast. 
Then with joy shall swell my bosom, when Time brings 

thee home at last ! ' 

Long did Theseus guard the mandate 

Safely treasured in his soul, 
But at last the rede escaped him. 

As the clouds, which storm-winds roll, 
Scatter from the breezy summit of some peak with snowy 

stole. 

Long his father scanned the horizon 

From the city's topmost height. 
Wearing out in ceaseless weeping 

Longingly his aged sight. 
Soon as e'er the dusky canvas 

Saw he of the bellying sail, 
Headlong leapt he from the crag-top. 

Blinded by its lying tale, 
Deeming that o'er Fate unkindly Theseus' self could not 

prevail. 

So the hero in his glory 

Treads the ancient halls once more, 
Halls with blood of sire polluted ; 

All the pangs the maiden bore 
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Rack and rend his heedless bosom, 
While she scans the ocean o'er, 

Straining for his flying vessel, 
Ever torn with anguish sore. 



Elsewhere on the wondrous texture 

Bacchus in his glorious bloom, 
With the revelling band of Satyrs 

Pouring down from Nysa's dome, 
Smit with love seeks Ariadne, 

And his drunken maddening rout 
Toss their reeling heads, and * Evoe ! 

Evoe ! Bacche ! ' ceaseless shout. 
Frenzied nymphs the thyrsus brandish 

With the sacred foliage twined, 
Toss a steer's dismembered carcass, 

Or around them serpents wind, 
Or in dense throng bear the mysteries 

Duly hid in caskets deep, 
Mysteries which from herd unhallowed 
Evermore they strive to keep. 
Others beat the clashing timbrel wildly with their slender 

palms. 
Or evoke from tinkling cymbal shrilling strains to grace 

their psalms ; 
Others blare with hoarse -toned trumpet, or on wild pipe 

sound alarms. 
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Such were the shapes, woven right cunningly, 
On the bright web that wrapped the bridal-bed. 

And thereupon the flower of Thessaly 
Sated their gaze, and homeward turned their tread. 

Mortals to Gods made place, an awful band. 

The throng dispersed throughout the lovely land. 

As the slant billows of the placid main. 

Ruffled by Zephyr when Morn's beauties break, 

'Neath the faint sunlight sweep in tranquil train, 
And rippling peals of muffled laughter wake ; 

When swells the breeze, fast and more fast they throng, 

And in the dazzle lightly dance along. 

Leaving the palace thus the company 
This way and that turn homeward devious feet. 

Then Chiron first, from Pelion's summit high, 
Of woodland treasures brings a tribute meet 

From mountain, plain, and stream, in garlands twined. 

Reared by the warm breath of the fostering wind. 

The mansion laughs, charmed with the fragrant scent ; 

Then Peneus comes from Tempi's verdant vale, 
Temp^ by overhanging forests pent. 

Where Dorian dance and Dorian song prevail. 
Not emipty-handed comes he, for a guerdon 
Uprooted beech and straight-stemmed bay his burden. 
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And nodding plane and pliant poplar tree, 
Sister of Phaeton, fire-doomed immortal, 

And towering cypress, whereof planted he 
Broad woven screen around the royal portal, 

To deck with living greenery the home. 

And spread above its tender leafy dome. 

And next Prometheus of sagacious mind 

Bearing faint traces yet of woes bygone, 
When, for his service to the human kind. 

He hung with fettered limbs in bonds of stone 
Aloft Upon a dizzy crag in anguish. 
Condemned by Jove thro' weary years to languish. 

Comes, too, the Sire of Gods with spouse divine 
And children, downward from the heights of heaven : 

Phoebus alone remains within his shrine. 
And She to whom the hills for haunt are given. 

Hostile to Peleus were the heavenly pair, 

And scorned the wedding-feast of Thetis fair. 

Soon as the ivory thrones received their frames, 
The boards are heaped with boundless luxury. 

Meanwhile t!ie Fates, withered and palsied dames, 1 
Began their Song of Doom which caimot lie, 

Their trembling bodies clad in robes of white. 

Folding them round with hem of purple bright. 
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About their heads, graced with immortal sheen, 
Twined snowy fillets, and they plied for aye 

Their solemn spinning, feeble hands between. 
The left the wool-clad distaff held away ; 

Fingers turned upward, with the right they drew 

And lightly shaped the threads in order due, 

Then twisted them upon the thumb downdropped, 
And twirled the spindle, poised on circling ring ; 

Ever with tooth the work they smoothed and cropped, 
See ! to their parched lips woolly morsels cling. 

Such as but now the even thread had marred. 

Soft balls of white wool osier baskets guard. 

Last, as they struck the balls, their rede they sang ; 
Clear-toned in song divine, their voices rang. 
No age unborn can prove their words untrue ; 
Their dooms endure the endless centuries through. 

* Great Peleus, adorning with virtues untold 

The pride of thy race ! 
Warder thou of the empire of Thessaly old ! 

Thy son lends thee grace. 
Hear now the true tale the three sisters unfold 

In the morning's fair face 1 

Merrily run, ye spindles, merrily whirl the loom. 
Merrily run, ye spindles, weaving the web of doom ! 
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* For Hesper will grant thee thy longing at last, 

Well-starred comes thy bride 
To flood thee with heart's love ; thy vigour o'erpast 

Shell sleep by thy side, 
Soft arms round thy stout neck she'll tenderly cast 

On slumber's soft tide. 

Merrily, etc. 

* No home ever sheltered such loving as this. 

Such lovers as you. 
For Peleus and Thetis are linked in such bhss 
As none ever knew. 

Merrily, etc. 

A son shall be bom who no terror may know, 

Achilles his name ; 
His stout breast shall ever stand firm to the foe, 

Far-reaching his fame. 
Before his swift foot in wild chase shall lag slow 

The hind fleet as flame. 

Merrily, etc. 

* No hero shall front him, when Phrygian gore 

Troy's meadow shall stain. 
When the scion of Pelops, the traitor of yore, 
Shall ravage the plain, 

D 
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Beleaguering the city, long harassed and sore, 
The Spouse to regain. 

Merrily, etc. 

* His glorious prowess 'mid battles' alarms 

Lorn mothers shall own. 
When o'er their sons' ashes, laid low by his arms, 

Their grey locks are strown, 
As, withered breasts beating with tremulous palms. 

They make their sad moan. 

Merrily, etc. 

* As the reaper lays low the dense grain's yellow ranks 

'Neath the sun's scorching beam. 
His fierce sword dead Trojans shall strew o'er the 
banks 
Of Scamander's fair stream. 

* Scamander shall tell of his victories dread. 

As it widens afar 
To meet the swift Hellespont, choked with the dead. 

The spoils of his war. 
While the warm blood shall sully the blue with the 
red, 

And the river shall mar. 

Merrily, etc. 
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' By the spoils that he brings as a tribute to Death 

Shall he be renowned, 
When the snowy-limbed maiden shall yield up her 
breath 
'Neath the high funeral-mound. 

Merrily, etc. 

* For when the war-wearied Achseans by Fate 

Are granted at length 
To conquer Troy town, and to batter the gate. 

To which Neptune gave strength, 
PoljTxena's blood shall bedew the high tomb 

Beneath the keen knife. 
All helpless and prostrate she'll bow to her doom. 

And breathe out her life. 

Merrily, etc. 

* Come then, ye blest pair, seek fruition of life ; 

Take thy lady divine 
With prosperous omen ; approach him, fair wife, 
Too long doth he pine. 

Merrily run, ye spindles, merrily whirl the loom. 
Merrily run, ye spindles, weaving the web of doom ! ' 



Such happy destiny proclaimed the Fates 

To Peleus, chanting from prophetic breast. 

For deities were used within the gates 

Of pious heroes in old days to rest, 
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And mingle freely with the human race, 
Ere piety was spurned, and veiled her face. 

Often the Father in his radiant shrine, 

When festal days came round with yearly rites, 

Beheld a hundred bulls on earth supine. 
Oft Bacchus, straying from Parnassus' heights, 

By frenzied Maenads earthward came escorted, 

Who with wild hair and wild cries nightly sported ; 

What time the Delphians in rivalry, 
Outlooking eager from their cliffs afar. 

With altar's steam welcomed right joyously 
Their God beloved. Oft Mars in deadly war. 

Or Nemesis, or arrowy Trito's Queen, 

Their presence heartening warrior bands, were seen. 

But when the earth was stained with sin and guilt, 
And greed drove justice from the human hearty 

When brother's blood by brother's hand was spilt. 
And sons wept not for sires whom Death did part, 

When the sire longed to see his boy lie dead. 

That a fair bride might grace his impious bed, 

And when the mother, with unnatural love. 
Sought the unwitting clasp of him she bare, 

And stained her race, the righteous Gods above 
Turned from this medley mad of foul and fair. 

No more they deign to tread our mortal way. 

No more they sun them in the light of day. 



CATULLUS, LXXVI 

If there be aught of pleasure 

In memory of past days, 
Where conscience can remeasure 

Good deeds and kindly ways. 
No vows to Heaven broken 

To man no treachery, 
No promise falsely spoken 

Or backed by perjury — 
Then, soul of mine, good guerdon 

Old age for you doth store. 
For all that weary burden 

Of passion once you bore. 
All man could do in kindness 

Of word or deed, you tried : 
All by her thankless blindness 

Was lightly thrown aside. 
Torture yourself no longer, 

Flee from her evil lure, 
Show that your heart's the stronger ; 

The Gods your woe would cure. 
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Tis hard deep-rooted passion 

Sudden to lay aside, 
Tis hard ; yourself the fashion 

Of severance must decide. 
This is your sole salvation, 

Thus must the strife be won ; 
Whatever your inclination 

Or power, it must be done. 
Gods ! if ye feel for mortals, 

If e'er your kindly aid 
Has closed death's dismal portals. 

Look on me prostrate laid ! 
If pure my life and blameless. 

Drive out from me this pest. 
Which mars my joy, all shameless 

A palsy at my breast. 
No more I crave her loving. 

Nor pray she cleanse her way 
Unchastity removing, 

'Twere idle so to pray ; 
Give me my health, kind Heaven ! 

Rid me of this disease ! 
Worship to thee IVe given. 

Grant me the plague may cease ! 



CATULLUS, LXXXIV 

Friend Arrius persistently, in his affected way, 

* Whinnings ' for* winnings,' 'hartfulness ' for * artfulness ' 

would say ; 
He'd try to get in * hartfulness ' at every slightest chance, 
As if he thought that mode of speech his value must 

enhance. 
Fm pretty sure his mother and his uncle talked the same. 
And his maternal grandfather, and ditto his granddame. 
Once he was sent to Syria — our ears took holiday. 
The dreadful word was softened, and began once more 

with* A.' 
And never did we think to hear that horrid sound again. 
When suddenly some news was brought that filled our 

souls with pain ! 
The great Ionian Ocean had become * Hionian ' 
As soon as he had passed that way, exasperating man ! 



LUCRETIUS, I. 1-2 1 

Venus, all-mother ! source of that stock of Troy 
That built our Rome ; of sky and earth the joy ! 
Thou, 'neath the stars that wheel across the heaven. 
Being and beauty by thy grace hast given 
To sea sail-studded, and to teeming earth ; 
All things that are from thee derive their birth 
And life within the sunlight. Lo ! before thee 
The winds are heralds, and the clouds adore thee. 
Flowers spring to meet thee from the breast of earth. 
That wondrous workshop, and the billows' mirth 
Is all for thee ; the welkin smiles serene. 
And dazzles far and wide to greet our Queen. 



Soon as the glory of the vernal day 
Beams forth, and vital airs resume their sway. 
Then flying fowl confess thy power supreme. 
Swayed by thy spirit, and the arrowy stream 
Stem frenzied herds, or frisk in gladsome meads. 
All Nature follows where thy godhead leads. 
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Thy witching wiles entice their eager feet 
O'er mountains, oceans, and thro' torrents fleet, 
By leafy haunts of birds, and meadows green. 
Lured by the glamour of the almighty Queen, 
Who, stirring in their hearts love's joyous strife, 
Impels them to transmit the gift of life. 



LUCRETIUS, I. 81-102 

Herein I fear me, lest you haply deem 
The truths of Science but a godless dream, 
And fearful shrink the impious path to tread ; 
Nay, crime and evil are from priestcraft bred. 

Think how the flower of Argive chivalry, 

Princes of Hellas, in the days gone by, 

Defiled the altar of the Crossway Queen, 

Dian the maid, in Aulis valley green. 

With blood of maid. Think how the victim's crown 

From sunny locks o'er tearful cheeks hung down. 

Her sire she saw before the altar stride. 

While priests, to spare him, strove the knife to hide ; 

Then wept the host upon the woful sight. 

To earth she bowed the knee in dumb affright. 

First daughter she of Agamemnon high, 

Nought it availed her, now her hour was nigh. 

See ! shoulder-high they bear her trembling frame 

Towards the altar, to a death of shame. 

Thus bear they maids in Hymen's joys to share. 

With due observance and with ritual prayer. 
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But she, pure virgin, in her girlish bloom, 
By her sire's hand must fall, ah ! piteous doom, 
To gain fair voyage for the storm-bound fleet. 
Priestcraft again ! herein all evils meet. 



LUCRETIUS, II. 1-13 

When on the mighty deep the storm-winds roar, 

And hurl huge rollers foaming to the shore, 

'Tis sweet to watch in safety from the height 

Sailors and ocean matched in desperate fight. 

Not that the sight of others* woe is bliss ; 

The pleasure lies in viewing ills you miss. 

Sweet too, if danger from yourself be far. 

To scan the giant pageantry of war. 

But sweetest far the heights serene to hold 

Founded and fortressed by the wise of old ; 

Thence, gazing down, the multitude to see 

Jostling and groping in perplexity. 

Seeking the way of Hfe with might and main. 

In eager rivalry of birth or brain. 

Straining their utmost, toiling night and day, 

To reach the summit, and the world to sway. 



LUCRETIUS, II. 323-334 

When armies throng the champaign, and display 
The pomp of war in battle's stern array, 
Then flash their panoplies, and points of steel 
S{)angle the plain ; the tramp of armed heel 
Rings on the soil ; the hills that circle round 
Echo to heaven as they catch the sound. 
In furious charge fierce horsemen urge the steed 
Hither and thither o'er the quivering mead. 
Yet all this medley, from the mountains' height. 
Seems motionless, a speck of flickering light. 



HORACE : Odes, I. i 

MiECEKAS, sprung from royal line ! 
Mfficenas, prop and pride of mine ! 

Some love the racecourse and the dust, 
The goal which glowing axles just 
Avoid ; such men for chaplets lust. 

The Lords of Earth soar to the skies, 
If they receive the civic prize 
From fickle partisans unwise. 

Or if their granaries may store 
Spoils of the Libyan threshing-floor. 

For one, to turn his fathers' soil 
With humble spade, is grateful toil ; 

No Eastern wealth would e'er prevail 
To make him set his timid sail, 
And face in C3rprian bark the gale. 
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Scared by the shock of winds and waves, 
The merchant of retirement raves, 

Of comitry-town and peaceful farm ; 
But poverty 's a worse alarm. 

He rigs his battered ships again. 

And tempts once more the Icarian main. 

One thinks no shame to dream away 
In idleness the working-day. 

With cup of hoarded Massic wine. 
Stretched by some pleasant fount divine. 
Or 'neath green arbutus supine. 

Some love the camp, where mingled blare 
Of bugle and trumpet rends the air. 
And joy in battle, the despair 

Of mothers. See the hunter, set 
'Neath midnight cold, fond wife forget. 
If Marsian boar his smooth-meshed net 

Has burst, or if a flying hind 

His trusty hounds have chanced to find. 

But me the ivy, guerdon given 
To poet-brows, exalts to heaven j 



48 Horace 

Me the cool glade and lightsome dance 
Of Njrmph and Satyr far advance 
Above the herd, in lyric trance, 

When Polyhymnia strikes for me 
The Lesbian lyre, or Euterpe 
Breathes on the flute sweet melody. 

Then rank me in the lyric choir — 
My crest will heavenward aspire 
And mingle with the starry fire. 



HORACE, I. 2 

Our Father Jove has sent us 

Full measure and to spare 
Of hail and snow and storm-wind, 

And given us many a scare. 
His red right hand with lightnings 

Threatening our city fair. 

That fearful time of Pyrrha 
We thought had come again ; 

At portents strange she trembled ; 
Proteus with scaly train 

Had left his home in ocean, 
The topmost hills to gain. 

High up among the tree-tops 

Roosted the finny brood. 
The wonted haunt of ringdoves ; 

The land was all aflood. 
And frightened hinds were swimming 

Where once the forest stood. 

£ 
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WeVe seen the tawny Tiber 
Speeding with fierce uproar, 

His waves recoiling madly 
From the Etruscan shore, 

To whelm the home of Numa 
And Vesta's temple hoar. 

Boasting himself the avenger 
Of Ilia's piteous wrong, 

Down his left bank the river 
Went wandering along : 

His conjugal affection 
For Jove's wrath proved too strong. 

Thinned by their sires' excesses, 
Our youths sad news shall hear, 

That Roman against Roman 
Has turned the sword and spear 

Better reserved for Persians, 
That name of woe and fear ! 

What God shall we invite then 
To prop the tottering State ? 

How shall the pious virgins 
With prayers importunate 

Woo the unheeding Vesta ? 
Ah ! who shall expiate 
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Our crimes, with Jove's commission ? 

Oh ! come at last, we pray. 
And help us, our Apollo ! 

Prophetic god of day ! 
Around whose gleaming shoulders 

Float golden clouds alway. 

Or, laughing Erycina ! 

Come thou, if thus thy will, 
The jest-god and the love-god 

Hovering around thee still, 
Or thou, our sire, that lately 

Of war hast drunk thy fill, 

Too long thy cruel pastime 

Endures ; oh ! turn again, 
Regard thy sons forsaken, 

Lover of war's refrain, 
And polished helms, and Moorman 

Scowling with hate amain. 

Or, son of kindly Maia, 

Come winged from the sky, 
Put on a young man's fashion, 

Assume mortahty ! 
To thee, * Avenge our Caesar ! 

Thine is the task,' we cry. 
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Return not yet to heaven ! 

Stay with us yet awhile ! 
We are Quirinus' people, 

Still let us see thy smile ! 
Frown not on our offendings, 

Thee may no breeze beguile 

On its swift wings to leave us, 
Enjoy thy triumphs great, 

Enjoy thy titles, ' Father ! ' 
And ' Chiefest Potentate ! ' 

Let Medes not spurn us, Caesar, 
While thou art Lord of State. 



HORACE, I. 3 

Good ship ! may the Paphian Goddess, 
And the brothers of Helena fair. 

Now gleaming, bright stars, in the welkin, 
And the Lord of the powers of the air. 

Fast binding all yrinds but the west wind. 
Protect thee and Vergil, thy care ! 

To thee have I trusted my comrade ; 

Waft safely to Attica's shore. 
My soul's other half, my beloved one. 

This mercy of thee I implore. 

That hero, his heart was as iron. 
And his bosom as stout as the oak, 

Who, first of all mortals in daring. 

With frail keel the fierce billows broke. 

Nought recked he of conflict of storm-winds. 

Nor watery stars, nor the rage 
Of Notus, the Lord of our Ocean, 

Who the waves can arouse or assuage. 



54 Horace 

Grim death's countless shapes could not daunt him. 
Who gazed on the waters' wild brood, 

And the horrible Acroceraunia, 
Unafraid, and the weltering flood 

Our God in foreknowledge has severed 

By the barrier of Ocean, in vain, 
Shore from shore, if our ships dare his anger, 

And skim without licence the main ; 
Yea, rash to the utmost and stubborn 

We mortals to crime rush amain. 

Prometheus, from heights of the heavens, 

Brought fire to the nations below, 
But the theft, although subtle and skilful. 

Has gained for us little but woe ; 

For in train of this gift followed famine, 

And fevers, an alien band, 
And Death, once a far-remote terror. 

Drew nigh, and is ever at hand. 

And Daedalus spread to the breezes 
Those wings, which to man are denied. 

And Hercules' mighty endeavour 
Bridged Acheron's pestilent tide. 

For naught is too hard for a mortal. 
We fools would e'en rush into heaven ; 

For our sins, Jove abates not his anger, 
Nor ceases to brandish the levin. 



HORACE, I. 4 

Gloomy Winter's chains once more are loosened, 
Once more blows the balmy breath of Spring, 

Keels, long dry, are rolled once more to seaward, 
Once again we hear the windlass ring. 

Cowers no more the flock within the sheep-cote, 
Lingers not the hind beside the fire. 

White the fields no longer with the hoar-frost ; 
Now beneath the moon her winsome choir 

Venus leads, and Nymphs and comely Graces, 
Hand in hand, trip o'er the gUmmering sward. 

Sweating Vulcan lights his monstrous smithies. 
Toil the giants for their Fiery Lord. 

Wreathe your brows with myrtle, or the blossoms 
Earth afifords, released from iron band. 

Offer now to Faunus, 'neath the branches, 
Lamb or kid, whichever he may demand. 



56 Horace 

Death, wan ghost, with foot impartial, enters 
Poor man's hut or prince's stately home ; 

Life's brief span, my Sestius, forbids us 
Far afield on wings of hope to roam. 

Night eternal soon will shroud thee closely. 
Fabled Manes throng around thy head, 

And the shadowy halls of Pluto hold thee. 
Peopled with the unsubstantial dead ; 

There no dice shall crown thee Lord of Revel, 
Love and lovers thence are banished. 



HORACE, I. 5 

What slender youth with liquid perfumes fair, 
Pyrrha, 'mid lavish roses wooeth thee ? 

For whom fww bindest thou thine amber hair. 
Adorned yet unadorned simplicity. 

In some cool grot ? How soon, alas ! will he 
Thy broken troth and slighted pledge deplore. 

And in amaze will gaze upon the sea 

Blackening 'neath stormy winds and calm no more. 

Now basks he fondly in thy golden smile. 
Trusting that loyal thou wilt ever prove. 

And loving ever ; knows he not the guile 
Of woman's heart, the shifting breeze of Love ? 

Sudden thou smilest on him ! sad his fate ! 

But I, from shipwreck 'scaped, to Ocean's king 
A votive tablet duly dedicate. 

And dripping garments as thank-offering bring. 



HORACE, I. 7 

Others will praise the Lesbian town, or Rhodes, that 

peerless isle. 
Or Ephesus, or Corinth, that on twin seas doth smile, 
Or hoary Thebes, the Wine-God's home, or, name that 

cannot die, 
Delphi, Lord Phoebus' dwelling, or the vale of Thessaly ; 
Others, their only task, will hymn in one unending 

strain 
Minerva's town, from far and wide an oUve-wreath to 

gain. 
Others, to Juno's glory, extol the home of steeds 
Argos, or rich Mycenae ; me, not the fertile meads 
Of fair Larissa, nor that land, the stubborn Spartan's 

home, 
Hath smit with love so mighty, as Albunea's leafy dome 
And babbling fount, or Tibur's groves, by Anio's head- 
long rush. 
Where winding streams bedew the plains, and apple- 
orchards blush. 



Horace 59 

E'en as the south wind sweeps the sky of all the cloudy 
rack, 

Nor breeds eternal rains, so you, my friend, look never 
back ! 

But wisely drown the toils of life and all your cares in 
wine, 

Whether within your Tibur's shades, or where war's 
ensigns shine. 

Great Teucer, ere from Salamis he fled, and parent's 
frown, 

His brow adrip with juice of grape, and wreathed with 
poplar-crown, 

Thus to his sad companions spake : ' Now fortune be 
our guide ! 

Where'er she lead we follow her, let weal or woe betide ! 

Kinder is she than sire or dame. Take heart, my com- 
rades true ! 

Tis Teucer leads you, Teucer reads Fate's oracles for 
you. 

The God that errs not, Phoebus' self, doth promise that 
for me 

A second Salamis shall rise in lands beyond the sea. 

Dispel your cares with wine, stout hearts, in fiercer con- 
flicts tried ! 

To-morrow's sun shall see once more our vessels breast 
the tide.' 



HORACE, I. 8 

By all the gods, I pray thee, 
Now tell me, Lydia, true. 

Why Sybaris you're undoing : 
He 's lost for love of you ! 

Patient of dust and heat once, 
He loathes the War- God's plain. 

No more amid his comrades 
He curbs with bit and rein 

His Gallic steed in tourney. 
He shuns the Tiber's flood. 

The wrestler's oil, poor sluggard. 
He fears like viper's blood. 

No longer bruised his shoulders 

With martial exercise, 
Tho' once with disc or javelin 

He'd win an easy prize ; 



Horace 6i 

For fiar across the limit 

He'd hurl the flying ring ; 
But now he apes Achilles, 

Whom, so the poets sing — 

Son of the sea-nymph Thetis — 

Upon the fateful eve 
Of Troy's grim day of carnage, 

A maiden's robes receive. 

Lest manly dress and bearing 
Should speed him to the fray. 

Where Lycian bands await him. 
Eager to smite and slay. 



HORACE, I. 9 

See ! capt with snow Soracte stands, 
Overburdened groan the trees, 

Beneath stem Winter's icy touch 
Rivers and streamlets freeze. 

Away with cold ! Pile up the logs, 

And, Master of the board. 
Bring freely out your Sabine store. 

Give us your four-year hoard ! 

Jove guards the rest. Does he not check 
The winds that lash the main ? 

No more the cypress shakes its crest, 
The ash is still again. 

What boots to-morrow ? Since to-day 
Fate grants you, bless your fate ! 

When young, spurn not the merry dance. 
Fear not to choose a mate 



Horace 63 

Ere envious Time has stolen your bloom ; 

Let all the squares around 
At twilight, the appointed hour, 

With whispered love resound ; 

The hidden girl her nook betray 

With laugh low-murmuring, 
The pledge be wrested from her hand 

That feebly guards her ring. 



HORACE, I. lo 

Glib Mercury, Atlas' grandson. 

Who skilfully could mould 
With music and gymnastic 

Rude minds of men of old, 
Of curving lyre the parent. 

The messenger of heaven, 
To you the art unrivalled 

Of merry theft is givien. 

Once, when a boy, you'd hidden 

Apollo's cows in play. 
He bids you straight restore them. 

And then the God of day 
Laughed in the midst of menace — 

You'd stolen his shafts away ! 

Priam left Troy and baffled 
Atreus' proud sons that night. 

You led him thro the foemen, 
Safe from the watchfires' light. 



Horace 65 

The souls of the departed 

You guide to bright abode, 
The fleeting crowd of shadows 

You rule with golden rod, 
In Hades and Olympus, 

The friend of every God. 



HORACE, I. 12 

What God or what mortal delight you to honour, 
My Clio, with lyre, or the flute's piercing strain ? 

Say, who is your hero ? In Helicon's bowers 
Whose name shall be frolicsome Echo's refrain ? 

Or perchance upon Pindus, or Haemus' cool hillside, 
Whence the forests pursued tuneful Orpheus amain ; 

For the music of Orpheus, the gift of his mother, 

Checked the flow of the stream and the rush of the 
gale. 

Gave ears to the oaks, and constrained them to follow 
That sweetest of singers o'er hill and o'er dale. 

What first shall I hymn ? the high praise of the Father, 
The theme of all poets, who ruleth aright 

Gods and men and their fortunes, the land and the 
ocean, 
The heavens, the seasons, the day and the night. 



Horace 67 

Far greater is he than his sons or his daughters, 
No peer and no rival he brooks near the throne ; 

But Pallas ranks next in the Councils of Heaven ; 
Then, Liber, stout warrior, thy prowess I own. 

The Maiden, the scourge of the beasts of the forest, 
And Phoebus, whose shafts never fail of their aim, 

Alcides, 111 sing, and the children of Leda, 

Stout boxer, skilled rider, twin birch and twin fame. 

When their star has gleamed forth on the mariner storm- 
tossed, 

Back ebbs from the crag the wild flood, and is still, 
Winds sink and clouds scatter, the threatening billow 

Falls back on the ocean, for such is their will. 

Shall I glorify Romulus next, or Pompilius 

King of peace, or proud Tarquin's proud emblems of 
state? 

Or Regulus bravest of all, or the Scauri, 
Or Cato, tho' dying, unconquered by fate ? 

Then Paulus, who poured forth his glorious life-blood 
When Carthage prevailed, in the stress of the fray, 

Camillus our champion 'gainst Gallic invader, 

Fabricius, and Curius with locks that would stray— 
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6S Horace 

With guerdon of praises my Muse shall extol them ; 

Grim Poverty shaped them for warfare and strife ; 
In homesteads and farms, that their fathers had left them, 

She showed them the sweets of an arduous life. 

Marcellus, your fame grows, as trees grow, unnoted ; 

But Caesar's bright star overflameth them all. 
As the moon pales the fires of the night's meaner 
beauties ; 

Saturn's son. Sire and Guardian, on thee do I call ! 

To thy charge mighty Caesar the Fates have entrusted. 
Let him be thy vassal, and long be thy reign. 

Be it Parthians, our terror, he drags in full triumph. 
Or Seres or Indians, an Orient train ; 

Still shall he, thy vicegerent, with sceptre of justice 
Hold sway o'er the nations who bow them to Rome ; 

Thou shalt hurl thy dread bolts on grove-altars polluted, 
While thy chariot-wheels shake Olympus' wide dome. 



HORACE, I. 14 

Wave on wave will bear thee backward, 
Wretched vessel, to the main ! 

Stir thee 1 what ? no effort ? stir thee ! 
Stoutly strive for port again ! 

See ! thy sides are stript of oarage, 
Totters now thy stately mast, 

Yards are groaning, ropes are rending, 
'Neath the rushing southern blast, 

Rigging stript from hull that staggers 
'Neath the rude waves o'er thee cast 

Lo ! thy sails are reft asunder, 
Shattered each enshrined god. 

Who might hear thy cries of anguish, 
Save thee from the ravening flood. 

What tho' scion proud of Pontus, 
Offspring of a grove of fame. 

Vain to boast thy noble lineage, 
Nought avails an empty name. 



70 Horace 

*Tis not gaily painted timbers 

That can cheer thy fainting crew ; 

Oh ! beware, lest greedy storm -winds 
Claim thee, mocking, as their due. 

Thou, but now my bitter sorrow, 
Now my heart's supremest care. 

Flee the seas that wash the Cyclads, 
Fatal rocks that shine so fair ! 



HORACE, I. i6 

More beautiful daughter of beautiful dame, 

On my verses pray visit your ire ! 
They are libels and slanders, I own it with shame. 

Let the sea be their grave, or the fire ! 

Not Cybele wild, nor her Corybant train, 

With cymbals' shrill-echoing shock, 
Nor Bacchus, nor Phoebus from Pythian fane. 

Can the hearts of their votaries rock 

So fiercely as anger, our bosom's fell lord, 

Unchecked by the ocean that ravens. 
Unchecked by the power of the fire or the sword, 

Or tumultuous fall of the heavens. 

When Prometheus was bidden to take from each beast 

A portion, to add to the clay 
Whence mortals were fashioned, he placed in man's 
breast 

A mad lion's gall, so they say. 



72 Horace 

Twas wrath whelmed Thyestes in ruin extreme, 
Twas wrath laid proud cities in dust, 

And sped o'er the battlements, triumph supreme. 
The plough of the conquering host. 

I too in sweet youth fell to anger a prey, 
And was hurried, forgive me ! by spleen 

To headlong iambics, athirst for the fray ; 
But now blot out all that has been ! 

I bring sweet for bitter, my libels unsay. 
Once more of my heart be the queen ! 



HORACE, I. 22 

My friend I the man of spotless life 
Who knows no taint of ill, 

No Moorish javelin for the strife 
Needs he, nor archer's skill, 

Nor poisoned arrows ; nought of hurt 
Can touch his sacred head, 

By Caucasus or boiling Syrt, 
Or famed Hydaspes' bed. 

Thus I one day in Sabine grove 

In sweet security. 
Heedless of bounds, serenely rove 

And sing my Lalag^ ; 

When lo ! a wolf glides o'er the grass, 

And flees my &ce in fear. 
Such monster grim as Daunias, 

The soldier's home, doth rear 



74 Horace 

In oak-groves deep, or Juba's land 

The lion's parched home, 
The savage dreads my naked hand. 

As aimlessly I roam. 

Yes ! place me on the frozen plains 
Guiltless of breeze or tree, 

Where Jupiter with mists and rains 
Afflicts humanity. 

Place me where broods the sun's red car 

Over a houseless waste, 
Where'er I be, or near or far, 

My thoughts will homeward haste, 

' And still the burden of my song. 

Early or late, 'tis she. 
With rippling laugh and prattling tongue. 

My own, my Lalag^ ! 



HORACE, I. 23 

Chloe fair ! Thou fleest from me, 

Fleest like a startled- little fawn 
Seeking for her anxious mother 
' Over pathless hill and woodland lawn ; 

Idle fears distract her bosom, 

Fears of whispering winds and rustling trees, 
Fluttering leaves that hail spring's advent 

Shake her beating heart and trembling knees ; 

E'en the lizard, green and golden, 

Frights her as it darts from thorny brake. 

Even so thou fleest, Chloe, 
Pale, with shrinking soul and limbs that quake. 

Tis no tigress that pursues thee, 
Tis no lion fierce from Afiric's sand. 

I>eave thy mother ; ripening summers 
Fit thee for a husband's loving hand. 



HORACE, I. 24 

Our dear one is gone, and we fain must deplore him, 
Unchecked in our yearning, unshamed in our moan ; 

Melpomene ! teach us a dirge to chant o'er him. 
Oh ! dowered by the Father with silvery tone. 

Is Quinctilius buried in slumber eternal ? 

Is it true ? Ah ! his equal we never shall hail 
For justice and faith, those twin-sisters supernal. 

Self-reverence, modesty, truth without veil. 

He is dead ! and how many pure hearts will lament him ! 

But, Vergil, your sorrow surpasses them all ; 
In trust for protection to Heaven you lent him, 

How vain are your prayers the fond trust to recall ! 

Tho' tuneful as Orpheus, the Thracian singer. 
When the grove was spell-bound by his magical strains. 

In vain will you woo the wan phantom to linger ; 
Ne'er again will the lifeblood run brisk in his veins. 



Horace 77 

With sceptre of terror see Mercury wave him 
To join the grim train, and he can but obey. 

The gates of Death swing, no entreaties can save him, 
Stem Mercury yields not, for all we may pray. 

Ah ! how hard is the blow, and how bitter the anguish ! 

But the ill none can ciu^, and 'twere sin to essay ; 
So patience must school us, when hopeless we languish. 

Our burden to bear, and 'twill vanish away. 



HORACE, I. 27 

Hush ! foolish youths ! 'tis worthy of barbarians 

To use as weapons for the deadly fray 
These goblets fashioned for the reveller's pastime — 

The modest wine-god shrinks from brawls away. 

'Twixt lamp-lit feasts and scimitars of Persia 
How vast the gulf ! your godless clamour cease, 

Misguided friends 1 upon your cushioned elbows 
Recline once more in harmony and peace. 

« 

What ! you would have me share your strong Falernian ? 

Ay^ gladly ; if Megilla's brother there 
Will tell us whose the shaft that wounds his bosom 

With blissful torture, who's his lady fair. 

He hesitates ! Then, friends, I will not join you ; 

But come ! this goddess, whosoe'er she be, 
Right well I know, gives you no cause for blushes. 

Your slips in love are all in honesty. 



Horace 79 

Nay, trust your secret to me — I'm no tell-tale — 
What ! she! unhappy boy, that cursed name-^ 

Poor wretch ! you're struggling in a fatal whirlpool, 
Surely you might deserve a worthier flame ! 

Alas ! no wizard with his incantations. 
No witch of Thessaly can cure your case ; 

Not heaven itself, no, nor the steed enchanted 
Could tame that monster with a woman's face. 



HORACE, I. 31 

What is the poet's prayer, 

As at Apollo's shrine 
He pours from goblet fair 

Libation of new wine ? 

No store of golden grain 
From rich Sardinian land, 

From parched Calabria's plain 
No herds will he demand. 

No Eastern ivory 

Nor gold ; no pastures wide. 
Which Liris silently 

Pierces with soundless tide. 

Others, if Fortune please, 
Calenian vines may tend ; 

Rich merchants cross the seas 
In safety, Heaven their friend ; 



Horace 8i 



From golden goblets they 

May quaff their wines of price, 

For which they trade away 
Their Syrian merchandise. 

Olives and succory 

And mallows are my fare. 
Apollo ! graciously 

Hark to my humble prayer ! 

l^t me enjoy my store, 
In mind and body strong, 

Still, when my locks are hoar, 
Endowed with fame and song. 



HORACE, I. 34 

A GRUDGING votary of Heaven, 

VVho seldom bowed the knee, 
I drifted, for my heart was given 

To crazed philosophy. 

Now must I turn the helm, and track 

Once more the ancient ways ; 
For Jove, who cleaves the cloudy rack 

Full oft with lightning blaze. 

This once, his steeds with thundering feet. 

His flying car, has sped 
Thro' the bright blue ; the rivers fleet 

And dull earth shook in dread : 

Grim Taenarus shook, HelFs loathed gate, 

And Atlas' distant peak ; 
Tis Jove abases high estate, 

Tis Jove exalts the weak. 

And, like the fabled eagle. Fate 
From one will snatch the crown. 

Shrill screaming, on another's pate 
Will joy to lay it down. 



HORACE, I. 35 

Goddess, Queen of Antium's temple. 

Thou exaltest those that fall. 
Thou canst overthrow the mighty, 

Changing pageant into pall. 

Thee, the farmer, scant of substance, 

Woos in agony of prayer. 
Thee, the rich Bithynian merchant 

Sues for safety of his ware, 
As he ploughs the southern waters, 

For the sea is in thy care. 

Thee, the cruel Dacian dreadeth. 
Thee the nomad Scythian hordes, 

Thee, all lands, e'en haughty Latium, 
Savage queens and purpled lords, 

Lest with baleful foot thou hurlest 

Column tall from rooted base. 

Lest the mob inflame the laggards 

Crush the kingdom by thy grace 
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And before thee stalketh ever 
Grim and stem Necessity ; 

Mighty nails and massive wedges, 
In her brazen hand they lie, 

Molten lead, and hooks of iron. 
Emblems of her fixity. 

Thee, fair Hope and, rarer vision. 
Robed in white, Fidelity, 

Following in close communion 
No companionship deny. 

When, with altered garb, thou leavest 
Palaces in enmity. 

But, like an unfaithful mistress, 

I 

Turns the fickle crowd from thee. 
When to dregs the casks are emptied. 

Friends untrue in haste will flee. 
Far too cunning to be burdened 

With a load of poverty. 

Goddess ! guard our mighty Caesar, 
When he saileth, far away. 

To the world's verge, even Britain ; 
Guard our young recruits alway, 

May they be a name of terror 
In the Land of rising Day ! 



Horace 85 

Ah ! alas ! of scars ill-gotten 

We repent, and brothers' gore. 
Is there aught of guilty daring 

Our fierce hearts have quailed before ? 
Fear of Heaven ! has it restrained us 

From the very temple-floor ? 

Civil strife our swords has blunted ; 

Goddess ! forge again the steel 
On a newer, luckier anvil ; 

Eastern foes its edge shall feel. 



HORACE, I. 37 

My comrades, drink ! the goblet clink ! 

With nimble foot and free 
Come I smite the earth in frolic mirth, 

And deck right royally 
For every God in high abode, 

On purple couch outspread 
The ample feasts of Salian priests, 

'Tis past ! the foe is dead ! 

Now is the time ! ere this 'twas crime 

To spoil the ancestral store, 
And none might ask to broach the cask, 

The treasured juice to pour ; 
While the mad queen, with frenzied mien. 

Was plotting to bring down 
Destruction dire and sword and fire 

On Temple and on Town. 



Horace 87 



With filthy horde of slaves abhorred 

Of plague and sin the prey, 
In crazy dreams and wanton schemes 

She wiled the hours away, 
Drunk with excess of sweet success ; 

But in her reeling brain 
Wine's fever dies, the madness flies, 

Her fears have made her sane. 

Her fleet's aflame ! her glory shame ! 

See ! see ! she turns ! she flies 
Italia's shore I with labouring oar 

Leaps Caesar on his prize ; 
As hawk on dove swoops from above, 

Or in Haemonia's plains 
Men drive the hare from snowy lair, 

So every nerve he strains 
The tool of Destiny, the pest, 

To snare and load with chains. 

She fain would die all royally. 

She dreads no vengeful blade 
As woman may, nor speeds away 

To hidden shores, dismayed. 
With look serene, a haughty queen, 

She views her ruined hall. 
The poisoned asp she dares to grasp, 

And drain its deathly gall 



88 Horace 

Nerved by the thought of death self-sought, 

Her lofty soul denies 
The victor-fleet the triumph sweet 

To bear their untamed prize, 
Stripped of her state, all desolate, 

To glad the conqueror's eyes. 



HORACE, I. 38 

I HATE your Persian splendours, 
Chaplets are not for me. 

Boy ! if a rose still lingers 
Belated, let it be ! 

Enough the simple myrtle 
For master and for slave ; 

Wine, and a shady arbour, 
And nothing else I crave. 



HORACE, II. 3 

If hard thy fortune, steel thy heart ; 

If prosperous, raise not hope too high : 
Subdue thy soul to either part, 

My friend, for thou must die ! 

If dark and dreary be thy way. 

Or if, in grassy nook supine. 
Thou keepest summer holiday 

With choice Falcrnian wine — 

The mighty pine and poplar white 

Will gladly lend their branching shade, 

— Why chafes the stream in restless flight ?• 
There be our couches quickly laid ! 

Bring hither wine and unguents, boy. 
And roses rare of fleeting bloom. 

Ere dreary eld can blight our joy. 
And the grim sisters, weaving doom. 



Horace 91 

Soon must thou leave thy mansion fair 

Where tawny Tiber frets the shore, 
Thy parks, thy glades, aye, soon thine heir 

Shall gain thy high-heaped store. 

The rich man, and the nobly-born. 

The poor of lowliest degree. 
Who drags beneath the smiling mom 

His chain of misery, 

Puppet of a relentless fate — 

One road we all alike shall tread, 
From Fortune's urn, or soon, or late, 

Leap forth our names, and we are sped 
To that sad shore where all await 

The vessel of the dead ! 



HORACE, II. 4 

Nay, blush not, friend, that you're in love, 
And with your maid ; Achilles grim 

Briseis to desire could move, 
The slave of comely face and limb. 

And mighty Ajax, prince of power. 
Captive Tecmessa swayed his soul, 

Atrides, in his triumph's hour. 
Could cherish still the slave he stole 

— What time the savage hordes lay dead 
On the Thessalian victor's way, 

And, Hector in his latest bed, 
Troy fell to Greece an easy prey. — 

For all you know, her pedigree 
May shed a lustre on your own ; 

Perchance, in her captivity 

She's mourning for a long-lost throne 



Horace 93 

And royal sires, your fair-haired maid ; 

She comes not of the vulgar herd 
The girl you love ; no tawdry jade 

Was e'er her mother, trust my word. 

What can she know of greed or guile 
With that sweet face ? she's fond and true. 

Those shapely arms, that winning smile, 
Those ankles round ! — I envy you ! 

But, my young friend, my rhapsodies 

Are quite Platonic, never fear ! 
E'en now old Time, as fast he flies. 

Is winding up my fortieth year. 



HORACE, II. 8 

If judgment befell you for slighted love-troth, 
Say, one broken nail, or a stain on a tooth, 

Baring, I'd trust you again ! 
But each oath on your head is a beauty the more. 
Out you flaunt in your splendour, more fair than 
before. 

And our youths are your lovers in vain. 

It pays you your dead mother's ashes to flout. 
To cheat the grim stars wheeling Heaven about. 

And the Gods who Death's frost may not know ; 
Even Venus herself, and the Nymphs without guile, 
And Cupid, tho' outraged, can choose not but smile 

At your manifold treasons, I trow ; 
Grim Cupid who sharpens his shafts of desire 
On blood- spotted whetstone, and tips them with fire, 

Ere they fly from his murderous bow. 



Horace 95 

The young generation grows up but for you, 
Foredoomed from their childhood your steps to pursue ; 

And your old lovers cannot begone, 
Tho' they vow they will leave you, the traitress con- 
fessed \ 
By you the fond mother is robbed of her rest 

For the sake of her amorous son. 
Old misers avoid you in fear for their gold ; 
Brides tremble and flutter, lest husbands grow cold, 

And their hearts by your glamour be won. 



HORACE, II. 13 

Godless hands had planted you 

Under Heaven's frown, 
Tree, foredoomed to plague the race, 

Cursed by all the town ! 

Those same hands, I well believe, 

Could a parent strangle, 
Splash the hearth with traveller's gore, 

Slain in midnight wrangle. 

He Medea's poisons knew, 
All crime's paths could tread. 

He who sowed your deadly seed 
By my humble stead. 

Doomed to fall upon your lord's 
Unoffending head. 

Foresight cannot always see. 

Lo ! the Punic sailor 
Shuns the Bosporus, lashed to storm 

By each * blustering railer,' 
Fears nought else ; the Parthian foe 

Dreads the Roman jailor ; 
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While the Roman fears in turn 
Parthia's treacherous flight, 

Parthia's darts ; on one and all 
Death, in sudden might, 

Swoops ; the * ever-rolling stream ' 
Bears them out of sight. 



Just an inch ! and I had seen 
Proserpine's dark strand, 

And judge Aeacus enthroned, 
And the shadowy band 

Of the pious souls apart 
In the Elysian land ! 



Sappho there to Lesbian strings 
Maids beloved moans, 

Golden-lyred Alcaeus there. 
Whose full-throated tones 



Chant the perils of the sea, 
Hardships of the rout, 

Battle's toils ; the ghosts in awe 
Throng the bards about ; 

Holy hush greets either strain : 
While the crowd without, 



H 
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Shoulder-pressed, drinks in the tale 
How great wars are waged, 

Tyrants crushed ; no marvel this ! 
When, with ire assuaged, 



E'en the hound of hundred heads 
Droops grim ears enchanted, 

Snakes that wreathe the Furies' locks 
Respite now are granted. 



E'en Prometheus, Tantalus, 
Half forget their pain. 

See Orion, hunter stout. 
From the chase refrain ; 

Timid lynx and lion fierce 
Scour unharmed the plain. 



HORACE, II. 14 

The rolling years, the rolling years 

Are fleeting fast away. 
Nor pious prayers nor piteous tears 

Can gain an hour's delay 
From wrinkled eld with all its fears, 

And Death's resistless sway. 

Three hundred bullocks duly slain 

For every passing sun, 
With iron Pluto plead in vain 

When once our race is run, 
Who holds in Styx's murky chain 

Tityus and Geryon. 

That river, all who live by bread, 

Peasant and king, must sail. 
In vain we flee the War-god's tread. 

Or Hadria's hoarsest gale, 
In vain the poisonous autumn dread 

When Auster's blasts assail. 
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Cocj^us black with sluggish flow 
We each and all must trace, 

We all must mark the tortures slow 
Of Danaus' cursdd race, 

Sad Sisyphus, to endless woe 
Condemned, we all must face. 

Each one must leave his home and lands, 

The wife he cherished ; 
His woods, dear labour of his hands. 

Strew not his latest bed ; 
Only the gloomy cypress stands 

To canopy the dead. 

The hoarded Caecuban will drain 

A wiser worthier heir. 
In drunken bouts he'll flood and stain 

The floor with wine more rare 
Than vintages the pontiff train 

At their high revels share. 



HORACE, II. i6 

For peace prays the weary sailor 

On the wide iEgean tost, 
When the stormy night has hidden the light, 

And his guiding stars are lost 

For peace prays the war-worn Thracian, 
And the Mede with his quiver fair ; 

But it is not with gold, nor the purple's fold, 
Nor with gems he will win his prayer. 

Nor pomp nor store of riches 
Can drive black cares from our ways. 

For they hover nigh 'neath the gilded sky 
Of a fretted ceiling's blaze. 

Blest he who lives contented 

With a frugal table spread ! 
No terror cold nor greed of gold 

Calm slumber scares from his bed 
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Why grasp ye at varied treasures, 

Proud sons of a fleeting day ? 
Not by devious ways 'neath a new sun's rays 

Can ye flee from self away. 



It climbs the brazen galley, 

It dogs the war-steed's race. 
Care's gloomy blight more swift in flight 

Than the blasts which the storm-clouds chase. 



He whom his lot contenteth 

Must shrink from further quest, 
And Fortune's frown he should still smile down ; 

Nothing is wholly blest. 



Swift Death rapt bright Achilles ; 

Worn by eternity 
Tithonus lies ; and what Time denies 

To thee, may flow to me. 



For thee Sicilian heifers 

Are lowing on the lea. 
And mares of pace for the chariot race 

Are neighing shrill for thee. 



Horace 

A hundred herds of cattle, 

And fleeces rare are thine 
Of wool twice dyed in the purple tide ; 

A few small fields are mine, 

And these the Fates have granted 
Who never break their word, 

And a slender vein of Hellenic strain, 
And a soul above the herd. 
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Wilt kill me with bodings, Maecenas, my friend ? 

Thou shalt not die before me, I vow. 
The gods and my own heart forbid such an end, 

My prop and my glory art thou. 

Wert thou snatched away by a premature fate, 
The half of my life would be gone ; 

And the other half, crippled and disconsolate, 
Why should it drag lingering on ? 

No ! the same day shall end us, in earnest I swear, 

V\\ follow, I'll follow thy tread ; 
Like a trusty companion, I'll stoutly prepare 

To pass with thee down to the dead. 

No giant reborn shall our lives separate, 

No fabulous fire-breathing pest ; 
So Justice decrees, 'tis the ruling of Fate, 

And we all must obey their behest. 
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Was my * Lord of Ascendant ' the Scorpion or Scales, 

Or Capricorn, tyrant of ocean ? 
Whichever the star o*er my fortune prevails, 

Our horoscopes match, I've a notion. 

Jove's guardian radiance snatched thee away 

From wicked old Saturn's embraces. 
And stayed the winged Doom, on that glad holiday 

When a full house with radiant faces 

Gave three hearty cheers for thy lucky escape ; 

While that rascally tree would have brained me 
But Faunus averted the blow from my nape. 

This, Mercury's favour had gained me. 

Then forget not the sacrifice vowed for thy life, % 

And erect as thank-offering a shrine. 
While one modest lamb shall ensanguine the knife 

In return for that rescue of mine. 



HORACE, III. I 

AvAUNT ! abhorred herd profane ! be hushed, ill-omened 

noise ! 
For songs unsung, the Muses' priest, I chant to girls and 

boys. 

Their proper folk dread kings may sway, 
To Jove those kings bow down ; 

To Jove who crushed the Giant brood. 
And rules all by his frown. 

One man may boast wide wealth of vines. 

One birth, one spotless fame, 
One has a mighty following. 

Each his peculiar claim 

To place and power; but, high and low, 

From her capacious urn 
Fate shakes out names impartially. 

And each must die in turn. 
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If always o'er your impious head, 

Like that Sicilian lord, 
You see, 'mid sumptuous banqueting, 

A dangling naked sword. 



No cates will win you appetite, 

Music of lyre nor bird 
Will bring you sleep — that gentle sleep 

Comes freely to the herd. 

Scorns not kis humble couch to bless, 
Is wooed 'neath shade of trees, 

Or where the quiet grassy vale 
Is ruffled by the breeze. 

Seek but a bare sufficiency — 

No cause have you to quail, 
Tho' autumn blasts be on the wave, 

And vines be lashed by hail, 
Tho', pleading drought or savage storm. 

Your treacherous crop may £suL 

See how the rich man's palaces 

Push out into the main. 
While, penned within a narrowing bound. 

The crowded fish complain ; 



io8 Horace 

Mark how the builders sink their piles, 
A swarming, toiling band ; 

Here comes the lord whom luxury 
Has taught to scorn the land. 

But fear and danger still pursue. 
Grim care is on his track, 

It climbs the brazen poop, and clings 
Behind the rider's back. 

Since Eastern marble cannot soothe. 
Nor star-bright purple cheer, 

Nor choicest wines nor ointments lift 
The load of grief and fear. 

Why should I raise new-fangled halls 
For men to envy ? Why 

Exchange my peaceful Sabine vale 
For wealth and misery ? 



HORACE, III. 3 

The man of upright heart and purpose strong 
Cowers not before the tyrant's lowering brow, 

Quails not before the evil-counselling throng. 
Nor blustering south- wind, nought his soul can bow, 

Tho* Jove his thunders hurl with red right hand ; 

Should the wrecked universe collapse around him. 
Undaunted in a ruined world he'd stand, 

Fragments might strike him, they could not con- 
found him. 

Twas by such virtue Pollux won his way, 
And roaming Hercules, with mighty strain, 

To heaven's high halls, bright with eternal day, 
Where our Augustus, when he list, may drain 

Nectar with lips divine ; by will supreme 
Bacchus tamed tigers fierce to play the steed ; 

And Romulus 'scaped Acheron's deadly stream. 
By Mars raised heavenward for his valour's meed. 
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*Twas then that Juno words of welcome sound 
Spake to the Gods, for council gathering round. 

* Troy has fallen, Troy is shattered 

By that tool of Destiny, 
Wretch impure with alien mistress, 

Troy by Pallas doomed and me, 
Since Laomedon of guerdon 

Cheated Gods all shamelessly. 

* Now no more that guest notorious 

Spartan Helen flaunts before, 
Priam's perjured home repulses 

Now, by Hector's aid, no more 
My brave Greeks ; we fanned the quarrel, 

We relent ; their strife is o'er. 

* I forthwith my bitter anger 

Will remit, and, Jtoken fair, 
Yield to Mars my hated grandson, 

Whom the Trojan priestess bare ; 
He may drain with us the nectar, 

Join our ranks that know no care. 

* If, uncrossed, the league-long ocean 

Rome and Ilium rave between, 

Then Troy's exiles, at their pleasure, 

All lands else may rule serene ; 
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' While the herd unchecked shall trample 

Priam's grave and Paris' mound, 
And the wild beasts lay their cubs there, 
None to fence the accursed ground, 

' So long to the sky in splendour 

Rome's proud Capitol may tower, 
Rome's proud sons may force their empire 
On the Medes who've felt their power. 

* Far and wide, a name of terror. 

She her glory may expand, 
Where the narrowest strait dissevers 

Africa from Europe's strand. 
Where the Nile o'erflows its barriers. 

Fertilising Egypt's land. 

' Still may she, all uncomipted, 

Undiscovered gold despise \ 
(Best is gold when in earth's bosom 

Hidden deep from mortal eyes) ; 
Not, with hand all-grasping, turn it 

To base uses men devise. 

' Let her reach earth's utmost limits 

With her armies, let her go 
Where the scorching heats hold revel. 
Where the powers of rain and snow. 
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* But, fierce Romans, hear my warning. 

Hear my reading of your fete ! 
Let no pride or love of birth-land 

Move ye to renew the state 
Of the Troy your sires defended : 

Evil auguries await 

* Such new birth ; a second carnage, 

Fresh disaster ; I, indeed, 
Wife of Jove and Saturn's daughter. 
My victorious troops will lead. 

* Thrice Apollo may rebuild them, 

Brazen walls of Ilium's keep. 
Thrice my warrior Greeks shall hurl them 

Ruined headlong down the steep, 
Trojan wives for sons and husbands 

Thrice in servitude shall weep.' 



Whither, my frolic Muse, away ? 

That's not your usual tone. 
Grave matter's spoilt by manner gay ; 

So leave the Gods alone I 



HORACE, III. 4 

Come down, O queenly Muse, from heights of heaven. 

And chant a stately song, Calliop^, 
To sound of flute, or lyre by Phoebus given, 

Or, all unaided, let thy voice ring free. 

What ! do ye sisters hear my invocation ? 

Or does fond fancy mock me ? For I seem 
To wander thro' your groves of inspiration, 

Threaded by pleasant breeze and pleasant stream. 

Once, as on Vultur's sunny slope I lay. 
Beyond Apulia's bound, my foster-land. 

Overcome by sleep and all outworn with play. 
In lusty childhood, under Heaven's hand — 

Me with fresh leaves the storied ringdoves crowned, 
Thro' Bantia's woods a miracle confessed. 

Thro' rich Forentum which the hills surround, 
And lofty Acherontia's crag-built nest ; 
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To think that I should sleep secure from harm, 
Unhurt of deadly viper or of bear ! 

To think that such a chaplet, like a charm, 
Myrtle and bay, my baby brow should wear ! 

Yours am I, Muses, 'mid the Sabine heights, 
Yours as down Tibur's slopes I wend my way, 

Yours when Praeneste cool my steps invites. 
Or the bright blue that shines o'er Baiae's bay. 

Ever I loved your founts and choric strain. 
And so the fall of that accursed tree, 

That sleepy pilot on Sicilian main. 
Philippics rout, wrought me no injury. 

If you will lead, right gladly 111 essay 
The madding Bosporus, the desert sand 

Of parching Syria, gladly speed away 
To that inhospitable British strand. 

With you I'll face those savages of Spain, 
Who find in horses' blood a drink to charm. 

Or tribes bow-bearing on the Danube plain. 
Or Scythian streams, and never come to harm. 

With you, great Caesar in Pierian grot 
In pleasant dalliance finds rest from toil, 

Whene'er he may due resting-place allot 
To war-worn veterans on their native soil. 
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Counsels of peace ye give, and joy when given, 
Ye kindly maids ! We know, that godless race 

The ugly Titan horde, the swooping levin 
Of Jove flung headlong from their pride of place. 

Of Jove, who sways dull earth and windy ocean. 
Cities of men and realm of nether glooms, 

And gods above, and all our human motion. 
Serene, unaided, with impartial dooms. 

Yet Jove himself had quailed before the dread 
Overweening giants, who to rear essayed 

Pelion upon Olympus' leafy head, 
And scale his court, in lusty youth arrayed. 

But Pallas' clashing aegis meets the foes. 

And sturdy Mimas and Porphyrion, 
Grim monster, and Enceladus, who throws 

Uprooted tree-trunks, all rush vainly on. 

And here stands Vulcan greedy for the fray. 

And matron Juno, and Apollo fair, 
Who ne'er his silver bow aside ¥rill lay 

From gleaming shoulders, who his flowing hair 

In pure Castalian dew delights to lave. 
Who thro' the Lycian glades delights to roam. 

Or natal grove beside the Aegean wave. 
For Patara and Delos are his home. 
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Thus force, brute force, devoid of wisdom's leaven. 
Its own weight drags it down, but force combined 

With wisdom is the favourite of Heaven, 
Who loathes the vigour of an impious mind. 

This truth let hundred-handed Gyas prove, 
And wild Orion, who, as all men know, 

Assailed Diana chaste with wanton love, 
And fell a victim to the Maiden's bow. 

Hark how the Earth-mother makes her piteous moan 
For her own monster brood for ever pent 

Beneath her, or to ghastly Orcus thrown 
By thunderbolt, eternal punishment. 

Aetna's fierce-darting flames cannot consume 
The mountain prison ; and the vulture's bill 

Cleaves to lewd Tityus, an undying doom ; 
Lustful Pirithous lies in fetters still. 



HORACE, III. 5 

We know that Jove rules, when he thunders ; 

Augustus on earth we shall call 
A God, when he's conquered the Britons, 

And Persians, worst evil of all. 



Can the soldiers of Crassus be living 
D^raded with barbarous wives ? 

Can free-bom Italians be wasting 
In Persian armies their lives ? 



Oh ! woe for our morals, once upright. 
For our Senate-house, home of renown ! 

Forget they their Vesta undying. 
And the shields that from heaven came down ? 

Jove still reigns, Rome still is a city. 
Forget they the Name and the Gown ? 
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Twas this that stout Regulus dreaded ; 

Base terms in his wisdom he scorned ; 
He knew the degrading example 

To their progeny's harm would be turned, 
If the prisoners were shamefully ransomed, 

Not left to be slaughtered unmoumed. 

* I've seen the Punic temples 

With Roman ensigns gay ; 
IVe seen their swords from Romans 
Bloodlessly torn away. 

* IVe seen them, hands bound backward. 

Free men in captive state. 

The fields we harried, flourish, 

Wide open lies each gate. 

* What ? Those whose life is purchased 

Braver return to fight ? 
To insult injury's added ; 

The wool that once was white 
Regains not the lost colour, 

Which dyes have put to flight. 

* So virtue, once unseated. 

Scorns her degraded throne. 
Will the hind fight, when loosened 
From toils around her thrown ? 
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* Then will that man fight bravely, 
And conquer by and by, 

Who's felt the galling fetter 
Tamely, and feared to die. 



* He, peace and war confounding, 
Knew not that he should owe 

Safety to arms, not ransom. 
O shame ! O Rome ! laid low 

A stepping-stone for Carthage 
To raise her o*er her foe ! ' 



Then, they tell us, he sternly put from him 
His babes and his wife's pure embrace. 

Like one who is spoiled of his birthright. 
An exile overwhelmed with disgrace. 

And earthward our hero gazed grimly, 
Nor ever uplifted his face. 



Till the wavering Senate were heartened 

And fired by his strange chivalry. 
He knew all the hideous tortures 

That awaited him over the sea. 
His kin wept, his friends would detain him. 

But he burst through the crowd, and was free. 
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So tranquil and cheerful he left them, 
And went to his doom, you would say 

He had settled the suits of his clients, 
And now, at the close of the day. 

To his quiet retreat in the country 
Was peacefully passing away. 
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* While I found grace, dear, in thy sight, 

And no more favoured one might zone 
With eager arms thy neck so white, 
No king was happier on his throne.' 

* While that thou knew'st no brighter flame, 

And Chloe filled not Lydia's place, 
I, Lydia of immortal fame, 
Excelled in glory Ilia's race.' 

* Now Thracian Chloe sways my heart. 

Well versed in song and harper's skill ; 
For her I'd dare with life to part, 
If Fate would leave her blooming stilL' 

* We love so fiercely — he and I ! 

Calais is my dearest joy. 
For him twice o'er I'd gladly die. 
If Fate would spare my darling boy.' 
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* But what if ancient Love unite 

In brazen band our hearts once more? 
If auburn Chloe, put to flight, 
To banished Lydia ope the door ? ' 

* Tho' he outshine the starry host, 

And thou'rt more fierce than raging sea, 
Lighter than cork, I'll love thee most, 
ril live, I'll die in bliss with thee ! ' 



HORACE, III. 13 

Bandusia's fount of crystal gleam, 

Libations are your due 
And garlands ; ere to-morrow's beam 

A kid shall die for you, 

With budding horns that mark him out 

For love and strife — in vain — 
O'er your cold stream his blood shall spout, 

And dye with ruddy stain. 

The Dogstar's blaze, with madness fired, 

Spares you ; you ever keep. 
For oxen with the ploughshare tired 

And restless thirsty sheep, 

Your cooling balm. Youll take your place 

'Mid fountains of renown, 
For I will sing your cavern's grace, 

With hoary ilex crown. 
The cavern, whence in merry race 

Your waters babble down. 



HORACE, III. i8 

Thou wooer of wood-nymphs, that flee from thy charm ! 

Come hither, O Faunus ! to my sunny farm, 

Guard, coming and going, my younglings from harm ! 

For thee, as each year wanes, a kidling must die. 

For thee stands the goblet, with wine brimming high — 

Wine, Love's boon-companion — when winter is nigh. 

High smokes my old altar with incense, thou seest. 
The herd in the meadow frisks, greeting thy feast. 
In holiday leisure rejoice man and beast. 

Wolves sport with the young lambs, that know not of 

dread, 
The wood sheds her treasures to garland thy head. 

The ploughman, in rhythm, trips merrily now 
On earth, his old foeman, so stubborn to plough. 



HORACE, III. 23 

If to heaven you raise your palms, 

O my rustic Phidyle, 
When the new moon shows her charms, 

In your simple piety, 

If a sucking-pig jrou bear. 
Offering to the Lares' shrine 

Com and incense, have no care, 
No scirocco '11 harm your vine. 

Blight and mildew 11 bring no risk. 
Safely youTl your harvest raise. 

And your lambs secure will frisk 
Thro' the poisonous autumn days. 

Solemn priests may dye their blade 
In the destined victim's gore, 

Browsing now in Alban glade. 
Or on Algidus the hoar ; 
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Humble gods, my Phidyld, 
Ask no slaughtered sheep of you ; 

Myrtle frail and rosemary 
Twined in crowns are all their due. 

If with stainless hand you bring 
Ritual meal and crackling salt, 

No more costly offering 
Better could atone a fault. 



HORACE, III. 29. 29-56 



God in his foresight shrouds the issue, friend, 

In pitchy night from view. 
And smiles, if men their knowledge would extend 

Beyond their due. 

The present is your own, employ it well. 

The future lies before ; 
As flows a river with its tranquil swell 

Toward the shore. 

Anon it whirls away with headlong bound 

Cattle and trees and stones. 
And happy homes ; the mountain crags resound. 

The woodland groans. 



Lord of himself is he — ah ! blessed £at< 

Who to his soul can say, 
• To-day youVe lived. Jove may obliterate 

To-morrow's ray, 
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* Or flood the world with sunshine ; but the past 

He never can undo, 
Or cancel what the hour, that flees so fast. 

Has brought to you.' 

But Fortune, joying in her cruel game, 

Bestows capricious smiles. 
And gifts unstable ; flckle, sportive dame. 

With wanton wiles ! 

She's mine — I worship. Suddenly she'll shake 

Her wings, and leave my side — 
Wrapped in my worth, staunch Poverty I take 

For dowerless bride. 



HORACE, III. 30. 

Now have I raised a monument more durable than brass, 
Whose stately heights the royal pomp of pyramids surpass; 
Nor sapping rains can 'minish it, nor all the north wind's 

rage, 
Nor the unnumbered gliding years, that roll from age to 

age. 
And never can I wholly die ; my nobler part, I ween, 
Shall 'scape the Death-god, I shall live in glory ever 

green 
While still the pontiff grave shall climb the Capitol in 

state. 
Attended by the virgin train, with voiceless lips sedate. 
Me shall men sing where Aufidus' swift torrent frets his 

banks. 
Where Daunus, lord of arid soil, once ruled his rustic 

ranks. 
For I am he, a mighty power, tho' once of low degree. 
The first of all our bards to mould Aeolian minstrelsy 
To Latin measures. Take, my Muse, thy hard-won prize 

divine. 
And freely wreathe my brow with bays, plucked from 

Apollo's shrine. 
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Oh ! seek you to rival old Pindar in fame ? 

lulus ! look well to your pinions ; 
Like Icarus falling, youll pass on your name 

To a comer of Neptune's dominions. 

For mighty-mouthed Pindar foams onward in flood, 
As a torrent sweeps down from the mountains. 

When rain -fed and roaring, its banks overflowed, 
It pours from its rock-riven fountains. 

All meet he the bay of Apollo to wear, 
When, bursting the shackles of scansion, 

He rolls in bold dithyramb epithets rare, 
A master of metric expansion; 

Or sings of the Gods and the sons of the Gods, 
Who slaughtered the Centaurs with glory, 

And the flery Chimaera, 'gainst terrible odds, 
Brave princes enshrined in his story; 
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Or when he lauds loud the athletes of renown, 

The victors in boxing or racing, 
As they speed home, like gods, with the conqueror's 
crown, 

Whom the Muse, more than marble, is gracing ; 

Or weeps with the maid of her lover bereft. 
And extols to high heaven the brave man. 

His stout heart of gold, the example he left ; 
And from murky oblivion would save man. 

High soars Dirc^'s swan on his pinions sublime, 
Borne up on strong wind to the heaven. 

When he wishes, my friend, into cloudland to climb. 
But I, to whom little is given, 

A bard of the poorest, with labour immense. 

String clumsily verses together. 
As by Anio's tide, where the thickets are dense, 

The bee rifles thyme-bed or heather. 

But you, my true poet, in loftier strain, 

Great Caesar will celebrate duly, 
As bay-crowned he ushers to Jupiter's fane 

Sigambrian captives unruly. 

None greater than Caesar, nor worthier praise. 
The fates and the good Gods could grant us. 

Nor will, tho' the centuries wheel in their ways, 
And the golden age come to enchant us. 
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You'll sing how the city kept high holiday, 
With circus and feasting and dancing, 

How the forum was empty, the lawyers away 
To meet brave Augustus advancing. 

And my puny voice, to the best of its power. 
Shall heartily swell the gay chorus ; 

* Most glorious day ! ' will I cry, * fairest hour,' 
When our hero again is before us. 

As you lead us, our lo Triumphe ! we'll raise. 
And the city will echo the burden, 

Triumphe 1 triumphe 1 a paean of praise. 
And the Gods shall have incense for guerdon. 

You vowed of your best for his safety, I trow. 
And cattle, a good twenty head, owe ; 

A steer young and tender will cancel my vow. 
Now frisking in succulent meadow ; 

— He was torn from his dam with this very intent- 
Flecked with white, and the rest of him yellow. 

In a wide semicircle his young horns are bent, 
Of the moon's budding crescent the fellow. 



HORACE, IV. 3 

Thy vassal, Melpomene sovran ! 

Who has basked in the light of thy face 
At his birth, needs no Isthmian laurel, 

No prize of the chariot race. 
No Delian crown to ennoble, 

No triumph or glory of war, 
He treads no proud chieftains beneath him. 

He rides in no conqueror's car. 

But Tibur with myriad leafage, 
' Where Anio wimples along. 
Shall deck him with Poesy's chaplet, 
The lord of iEolian song. 

For the sons of Rome, mistress of cities. 
Rank me in the bards' kindly choir, 

Where jealous3r's tooth cannot reach me ; 
And thou, fairest Queen of the lyre, 

Pierian maid, who dumb fishes 
With the swan's song at will canst inspire — 



134 Horace 

Thine only the gift, that all fingers 

Point to me as Rome's ministrel of fame ; 
Thou alone givest life to my singing, 
I charm, if I charm^ in thy name. 



HORACE, IV. 4 

Like the eagle, to whom Jove has given 
To be lord of the birds of the air. 

And steward of the powers of his levin, 
— Reward for fidelity rare 

Wherewith to his king in the heaven 
He rapt away Ganjrmede fair — 



When that eagle is driven from his eyry 
By his youth and inherited might, 

When spring breezes strange efforts inspire, he 
Flutters forth in bewildered affright ; 



But soon, to swoop down on the sheep-pen 
With savage assault, he will learn, 

On snakes vainly writhing hell leap then, 
When for booty and battle he'll bum — 
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See ! 'mid the lush pastures the lion 
Just weaned, from his tawny dam fresh, 

Whom the she-goat turns terrified eye on, 
For hell handsel his teeth on her flesh — 

So fiercely swooped down the young Drusus 
On the Vindelici, whose right hand 

Is armed with the Amazons' war-axe 
(Whence the custom, I don't understand. 

Nor does fate permit men to know all things) ; 
But this widely victorious band, 

By the skill of a youth driven backward, 
Learned at last to what heights can attain 

Minds nurtured in pious home-circle, 
How Augustus young Neros could train. 

A brave man is bom of a brave man ; 

Steers, colts have the force of their sires ; 
Fierce eagles beget not the mild dove ; 

Tis discipline effort inspires ; 
'Tis culture can strengthen the bosom ; 

When morals relax, fame expires. 

Thy debt, mighty Rome, to the Neros, 

Metaurus, red river, can tell. 
Where the first of that lineage of heroes 

Prevailed, and stout Hasdrubal fell. 



Horace 

Then the clouds, that loomed murkily o'er us, 

Fled far on that glorious day. 
When victory shone out before us 

With kindly beneficent ray. 

Ere that, thro' our cities vainglorious 
Rode Hannibal, terrible scourge. 

Like fire thro' pine forest victorious. 
Or the gale o'er Sicihan surge. 

Thenceforth with all -prosperous toiling 

See Rome to full sLiture attain I 
In the shrines Punic fury was spoiling, 

Our gods stood in honour again, 
And at last Hannibal the deceiver 

Cried aloud, for his labour was vain : 

' We the hind, the wolf the Roman, 

Hind of wolf the proper prey. 

See the ravening wolf, oh marvel ! 

By the hind pursued to-day ; 
Still our greatest, richest triumph 
Is to safely slink away. 

' For that race, from blazing Ilium 

Rising strong, on Tuscan waves 

Storm-tost sore, found in Ausonia 

Shrines for gods, for old men graves. 



138 Horace 

* Even as the stubborn holm-oak, 

Slashed and gashed by cruel knife 
In the gloomy woods of Algidus, 

Draws fresh vigour, second life, 
From the very steel that maims her ; 

So the Roman lives on strife. 

* Not the Hydra, strength-renewing 

As stout Hercules lopt each head, 
Not the warriors of the dragon, 
Once in Thebes and Colchis bred, 

' Vie with Rome. Plunge her in ocean. 
Fairer, stronger, she will rise ; 

Wrestle with her, she will throw you 
Just as you have grasped the prize : 

Hers the glory, and her battles 
Wives shall tell with weeping eyes. 

* I proud messages to Carthage 

Send no more, 'tis dead, 'tis dead 
All our hope ; our name is buried 
Now in Hasdrubal's last bed.' 

All yield to the Claudian heroes ! 

For Jupiter smiles on their fray. 
And wisdom 's directing the Neros 

Along battle's hazardous way. 



HORACE, IV. 9 

No ! the songs shall live for ever 

That I, wedding to the lyre, 
— Bom where Aufidus brawls hoarsely — 

Sing with novel skill and fire. 

What if Homer 's first of poets ? 

Pindar passes not away, 
Gay Anacreon has not perished, 

Ceos* bard will live for aye. 

Still Stesichonis, still Alcaeus 
Songs of war and heroes sings ; 

Still Love breathes. Love's fires are burning 
In Mohan Sappho's strings. 

Helen 's not the only woman 

Smitten by a lover's grace. 
Royal pomp, garb gold-bedizened. 

Curly hair and winsome face. 



I40 Horace 

Teucer was not first of archers ; 

Troy has fallen many a time ; 
Not alone the Argive warriors 

Wrought deeds worthy of a rhyme. 

Not Deiphobus or Hector, 
Strong and staunch in Ilium's wars, 

Was the first, for wife and children, 
To receive his share of scars. 

Brave men before Agamemnon 
Lived obscure and died unsung ; 

Why ? for lack of bard to turn them 
To immortals with his tongue. 

Sloth and zeal, who shall distinguish, 
If the poets let them sleep ? 

Wherefore all thy virtues, LoUius, 
In my verse enshrined I'll keep. 

Never shall Oblivion ghastly 
Of thy labours pluck the flower ; 

For thy heart is wise and upright 
In adverse or prosperous hour. 

Stern avenger of transgression, 

Incorruptible by gold, 
— Fatal net, that all embraces — 

Consul's office thou didst hold. 



Horace 141 

And no Consul may surpass thee, 

For thy honest soul and tried, 
And thy brow serene and lofty 

Gifts of crime to wave aside — 
These the weapons that have sped thee 

Thro' thy foes* opposing tide. 

One has mighty store — who deems him 

Truly happy ? To that name 
He alone who uses God's gifts 

Well and wisely hath a claim. 

He alone whose heart is stubborn 

Pinch of poverty to face, 
Who would die for friend or country, 

Death preferring to disgrace. 



HORACE, IV. II 

A CASK of Alban have I, nine years old, 

Phyllis, my feir, 
Parsley, good store, and ivy's clinging fold 

Which suits your hair. 

My home 's asmile with silver; decked with flowers 

The altar waits 
For the lamb's life-blood ; thro' the busy hours. 

Within my gates 

Maidens and youths, in wild confusion blent, 

Haste to and fro ; 
Up dart the flames, their crests with smoke besprent, 

From hearth below. 

rU tell you why I'm keeping holiday : 

Tis April's Ides, 
Sacred to sea-bom Venus, and to-day 

The month divides ; 



Horace 143 

Nay ! 'tis Maecenas' birthday, friend and guide — 

A sacred morn, 
And dearer to me than that winter-tide 

When I was bom. 

My Phyllis, mark ! the youth you now pursue 

Is not yo^r mate ; 
A wealthier and a bolder girl than you 

Has sealed his fate ; 

He hugs his chains ; remember Phaethon, 

— Soar not too high — 
And Pegasus, who hurled Bellerophon 

From heights of sky. 

Seek only what you merit ; think it sin 

If fancy roves ; 
Mate with your peer alone. Come now, begin, 

Last of my loves ! 

— No other maid henceforth shall fire my heart — 

Learn you this lay. 
At your sweet voice's music, cares depart, 

Griefs lose their sway. 
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